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You'll have to solve tions like these: 


1. What aluminum wrought alloys are best for school 
use? Answer: Commercially pure aluminum, 25; the 
aluminum manganese alloy, 3S; and the aluminum- 
magnesium-chromium alloy, 52S. 


2. How should aluminum sheet be protected during 
sawing and filing? Answer: It should be covered 
with paper applied with a pyroxylin adhesive or 
with Scotch tape. 


3. How is the satin finish applied to aluminum proj- 
ects? Answer: Rub the surface with No. 000 steel 
wool and furniture wax. 


4. What etching solution is reasonably safe for school 
use? Answer: 2 ounces of hydrochloric acid, 8 
ounces of water, and 2 teaspoon of copper sul- 


phate crystals. J 


FREE! FORMING ALCOA ALUMINUM AND 
MAGNESIUM: 56 pages; 20 illustrations. 


Explains the fabrication of aluminum and mag- 
nesium by blanking, and piercing, drawing, spin- 
ning, shape forming, embossing, coining and 
stamping. Write for your free copy today. 

Many other helpful how-to-do-it teaching aids 
are free to industrial arts teachers. Write for the 
“Alcoa Library", the catalog that describes these 
teaching helps. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1772 Gulf Blidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

















For wrought aluminum projects like 
these, identical prizes are offered to 
three kinds of schools; Ist prize, $50.00; 
2nd prize, $25.00; 3rd prize, $10.00; 
Six honorable mentions, $5.00 each. 


Behind every successful contestant stands a 
teacher with all the answers about working 
with aluminum at his finger tips. Yes, Team- 
work pays off in the annual contest in the 
Metal Division of the Scholastic Arts Awards, 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines and 
sponsored by Alcoa. 


Tell your students of the many, many 
different kinds of projects they can make 
from wrought aluminum. The book described 
below will give you information on forming 
aluminum. 

There are prizes for cast aluminum projects, 
too. For full details get the Rules Booklet for 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. Write 
Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 
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South Bend presents this 
new 14” Drill Press as a companion to the 
South Bend Precision Lathe. It is built with 
the same high standards of accuracy and 
skilled workmanship. Years of painstaking 
research and experimentation have gone in- 
to its design. This has resulted in a superior 
tool unsurpassed for accuracy, ease of opera- 
tion, versatility and dependable performance. 



















FEATURES and SPECIFICATIONS 





TWO MODELS 
; Cat. No. 400-B bench type. 
Quick-acting belt tension Cat. No. 400-F floor type. 
release lever simplifies 


speed changes. Keeps CAPACITY 


BELT TENSION 
RELEASE 


tension correct. Maximum drill size in 

. iron or steel... .. /’ 
BUILT-IN LIGHT Drills to center of 14” 
Provides shielded illumi- itcle. 


nation for work area.Sep- QGHUCK 
arate on-off switch. 


Capacity ..... 0 to %” 
SPINDLE SPEEDS 
Free-floating design pre- Four — 707 to 4322 r.p.m. 


vents misalignment, side 


thrust, and whip. Travel CHUCK TO BASE 


Ol GINS on gs se 4 DISTANCE 
Bench Model... . 17” | 
BALL BEARINGS Floor Model . . . . 46%” 


Sealed, precision type. No 


oiling. 2 on spindle drive ew size Tilt Type 
unit, 2 on spindle. = ia Tom 
COLUMN 

QUILL BEARING 2%” diameter. Accurately 
; ADJUSTMENT ground. 

Compensates for wear. HEIGHT ; 
DEPTH GAUGE Bench Model... . 357%" 
Graduated in inches. Ad- Floor Model . . . . 6% 


justable collars control SHIPPING WEIGHT 
feed and return. Bench Model . . 195 Ibs. 


Floor Model. . . 235 Ibs. 
RUGGEDLY CON- 
STRUCTE MOTOR REQUIRED 


Precision-built for indus- 4 h.p., 1725 r.p.m.Verti- f. o. b. factory, bench model with chuck, 
trial and all other types cal mounting. On-off $ - i 
of shops. switch provided. - extension cord and switch; less motor. 
a 
Floor model .........+.+.+ $113.00 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


_" SCHOLASTIC CORPORATION AN- 

NOUNCES WITH REGRET THAT IT 
HAS GIVEN NOTICE OF CANCELLATION 
OF ITS CONTRACT WITH THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PUB- 
LICATION OF THE AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. AFTER PUBLICATION 
OF THE APRIL, 1948, ISSUE THE SCHOLAS.- 
TIC CORPORATION WILL CEASE TO BE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR PUBLICATION OF THE 
JOURNAL. A FULL AND COMPLETE STATE- 
MENT OF THE REASONS COMPELLING 
THIS DECISION IS IN THE HANDS OF THE 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE EXECU.- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AVA. 


Dem 


Publisher of the American Voca- 
tional Journal for the Scholastic 
Corporation, publishers of Scho- 


lastic Magazines for classroom use. 
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arts education. It encourages full-time and part-time programs in these fields: Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Business and Distributive Occupations, industrial Arts, industrial Education, Rehabilitation, and Vocational Guidance. 
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Vocational Educators—Realists and Idealists 


—- years ago the American Vocational Associa- 
tion met in Los Angeles for its second annual con- 
vention. Its membership then numbered approximately 
5,000, and of these about 450 made the trip. Today the 
membership is almost 25,000 and more than 2,500 dele- 
gates from practically every state in the nation attended 
the 1947 Los Angeles convention. These teachers, admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and teacher trainers are concerned 
with one of the most important problems in modern edu- 
cation—the training of youth and adults to be competent 
workers in a democratic society. They aim to produce 
better farmers, more skillful tradesmen, wiser home- 
makers, more efficient stenographers and clerks and sales- 
men. They seek to discover more effective ways of coun- 
seling about vocations, so that boys and girls may choose 
intelligently what occupations to enter and how to pre- 
pare for beginning employment in those occupations. 

During the war the vocational schools of this country 
trained more than 7,000,000 persons to make the tools 
and equipment, raise the food, and transport supplies 
wherever they were needed. The graduates of these 
schools built the planes and ships without which the war 
would have been lost. In truth, their skill and efficiency 
spelled the difference between victory and defeat. 

Today vocational educators are planning how they may 
play their part in winning the post-war struggle—the 
struggle for Peace and Good Will to all men on earth. 
These vocational educators are practical and realistic 
persons. They know that hunger and poverty are ruth- 
less enemies to peace everywhere. They know that until 
impoverished peoples have been enabled to produce 
sufficient food of their own, the more fortunate nations 
of the world will have to feed them. They know that 
many of the boys and girls now in high schools will 
have to grow this food in the years ahead, and that noth- 
ing less than the best farming procedures we possess will 
be sufficient. Therefore, they seek to devise better ways 
to teach farmers—here at home first, later the whole 
world round. 


* 


* 


Likewise, these leaders know that the economy of the 
modern world must be an industrial economy, an econ- 
omy in which machines free men from the tasks of beasts 
and at the same time multiply their productivity. Trac- 
tors, trucks, planes, a thousand, thousand things must 
be made and distributed, first at home and then abroad. 
Therefore, these hard-headed realists seek to devise bet- 
ter ways of training craftsmen to do the work which 
they must do if men everywhere are to enjoy the ad- 
vantages which may flow from a civilization in which 
machines, not men, are the slaves. 

So I might go on concerning the other realms of work, 
but it is more important to point out that at heart these 
realists are idealists too. They know that a culture which 
rests only on the making and the possession of things 
can never be a great culture. They know that a civiliza- 
tion which exalts the making of money above the making 
of men is a civilization which cannot endure. Most of all, 
they know that a nation in the modern world, if it is to 
be strong, even physically, must share what it knows 
and what it has with the rest of the world, for no nation 
liveth to itself alone today. 

So in teaching youth to be vocationally competent 
there is the inescapable obligation not to overlook the 
necessity of developing a cultural competency which 
when added to vocational competency makes possible the 
truly educated man. 

It is in terms of this composite objective that the dele- 
gates to the American Vocational Association Los An- 
geles convention were thinking and it is with such an 
ideal that they returned to their several communities in 
every state of the United States. 


Edwin A. Lee 





Note from the Editor-in-Chief: Dr. Edwin A. Lee was our first 
AVA President. He is now Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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The busy registration desk at the Los Angeles Convention 


The Los Angeles AVA Convention 


L. H. DENNIS 


Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 


HE Los Angeles convention is already a matter of 

history. In planning for the convention many of our 
AVA leaders wondered if our attendance would be 
diminished because of the distance that most of the 
delegates would have to travel to attend the conven- 
tion. Everyone attending the convention was agree- 
ably surprised at the large attendance and with the 
splendid program. Practically 2,300 persons registered 
and paid the convention fee. There were others in ad- 
dition to this number who attended for half a day or 
a day and did not take the trouble to register. The Los 
Angeles convention, therefore, goes down in history 
as one of the well-attended AVA conventions. 

The general programs were well-planned and effec- 
tively conducted. These general meetings were not too 
long as care had been taken to avoid too many speak- 
ers on one program. Capacity crowds attended both 
general sessions. The addresses were excellent and were 
well-received. The Monday evening general session 
was in the hands of the National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators of Voctional and Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion. President Fallgatter introduced Earl Bedell of 
Detroit, the president of the National Council. Mr. 
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Bedell then presided over the evening session. 

Speakers for the two general sessions included Oscar 
R. Ewing, the administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency; Vierling Kersey, superintendent of the Los 
Angeles city schools; C. M. Miller, state director of 
vocational education of Kansas; and the Honorable 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, member of the 79th 
Congress from Connecticut. 

The convention closed with a full afternoon of ac- 
tivity at 5 p.m. Thursday, December 18. For one hour 
and a half at the beginning of the afternoon the execu- 
tive committee conducted the annual meeting of the 
House of Delegates. The presentations were brisk and 
businesslike and everything moved along with re- 
markable unity and good will. The balance of the 
afternoon was given over to the program of The Ship 
with its presentation of prizes and its entertainment. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 1947 AVA 
convention was the remarkable morale, the unity and 
enthusiasm on the part of AVA members in atten- 
dance. Everyone went home encouraged and hopeful 
for the future in spite of the usual run of problems 
with which vocational education leaders are faced. 











AVA Elects Officers 


Wisconsin 





Julian McPhee 
President, AVA 


L. H. Dennis 
Executive Secretary 


Maude Williamson 
V.P., Home Economics 








Frank Moore Charles Sylvester 
V.P., Industrial Arts Treasurer 


C. L. GREIBER 


State Director of Vocational and Adult Education 





at Los Angeles 


JULIAN McPHEE OF CALIFORNIA 
NEW PRESIDENT OF ASSOCIATION 


HE delegates at the 41st annual vocational conven- 

tion held in Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 15-18, 1947, 
again nominated and elected an outstanding slate of 
officers to the vacancies on the executive committee of 
the American Vocational Association. 

Julian McPhee, state director of vocational education 
for California and president of California State Poly- 
technic College at San Luis Obispo, was elected for a 
one-year term as president. Mr. McPhee is recognized 
in his home state and throughout the country as a 
leader in the field of education and well deserves the 
high honor which has been paid to him by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Mr. McPhee has been asso- 
ciated with the State Department of Education in Cali- 
fornia since 1925. He served as state supervisor of 
agricultural education and became chief of the state 
Bureau of Agricultural Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. He served in that position until his 
appointment as state director of vocational education. 
Mr. McPhee will receive the whole-hearted and un- 
qualified support of the entire membership of the AVA 
in carrying on his duties as president of the Associa- 
tion in 1948. 

Miss Florence Fallgatter, retiring president of the 
AVA, will occupy the office of past-president during 
the coming year. We are all aware of the outstanding 
service rendered by Miss Fallgatter as president of the 
Association during the pdst year and express our 
heartfelt appreciation to her for her most successful 
administration. Miss Fallgatter will be of real value 
and assistance to President McPhee and the Executive 
Committee during the coming year. She will be re- 
sponsible on the Executive Committee as past-presi- 
dent for the field of vocational guidance. 

Frank Moore, vice-president for industrial arts edu- 
cation for the past three years, was reelected for an- 
other three-year term. Mr. Moore is director of indus- 
trial arts for the city of Cleveland and is an able 
representative for the industrial arts section on’ the 
Executive Committee of the AVA. 

Miss Maude Williamson was elected for a three-year 
term as vice-president for home economics education 
to succeed Miss Anna K. Banks of Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss 
Williamson is head of home economics education at 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort 
Collins, Col. She is well known as a leader in the field 
of home economics education. 

Donovan Armstrong, state supervisor of distributive 
education for the state of Louisiana was elected vice- 
president for business education for a three-year term 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AVA RESOLUTIONS 





Los Angeles, California Convention, December, 1947 





Capacity attendance greeted AVA convention general sessions 


OUR resolutions committee has adopted a form 

which presents statements of basic policies which, 
if approved, will constitute a platform for vocational 
education in the United States and in the several ter- 
ritories. 

I. Philosophy of Vocational Education—Your com- 
mittee reaffirms the belief that the basic concept of all 
vocational education programs should be to assist in- 
school youth and out-of-school youth and adults to 
develop economic independence. Economic indepen- 
dence of the individual is the vital cornerstone of a 
growing democracy. Vocational education programs 
should be an important part of all education and there- 
fore should include a complete understanding of the 
social, economic, and aesthetic environment, as well as 
those understandings for work. This belief assumes 
that education for complete living on all levels of 
schooling should be designed for all the youth of all the 
people. 

II. Democratic Procedure of Program Planning— 
The postwar occupation adjustment and the veterans 
occupation training programs make it imperative that 
we continue to have aggressive and effective national, 
state, and local leadership. Such leadership has been 
the very foundation of the ever-growing, flexible, voca- 
tional education movement since the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. Since state and local needs and 
economic conditions vary throughout the nation, and 
in order that there may be a thorough understanding 
of these conditions, it is strongly recommended that 
state and local administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers of both general and vocational education be in- 
vited.to participate in planning and developing all pro- 
grams of vocational education. Furthermore, it is for 
all practical purposes a necessity that local leaders of 
employing groups and of labor in the fields of agricul- 
ture, homemaking, business education, and industry 
be invited to share the responsibility in developing 
policies and principles for state and local vocational 
education programs. 


JOHN H. SEIDEL 


Chairman; State. Director of Vocational Education, 
Maryland 
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III. Vocational Education for Veterans—In the voca- 
tional training of veterans the vocational education 
forces have been called upon again to render a service 
on a national scale. Any program with such a compre- 
hensive training service; of such magnitude and vol- 
ume and scope would naturally have difficulties and 
misunderstandings in its administration. The state 
and local supervisors and the teachers who are render- 
ing this valuable service to those who served the na- 
tion are to be commended for their untiring enthu- 
siasm and cooperation. Their attitude toward the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in developing the effectiveness 
of this comprehensive vocational education service is 
recognized and appreciated. 

IV. Additional Federal Funds for Vocational Educa- 
tion—The great interest in and demand for the expan- 
sion of programs in vocational education make it ex- 
tremely necessary that the full amount of approxi- 
mately $29,000,000 authorized by the George-Barden 
Act be appropriated for the coming fiscal year. The 
American Vocational Association urges the Congress 
of the United States, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the U. S. Office of Education to exert every effort to 
reach this goal. Furthermore, the leadership of the 
American Vocational Association, as well as state and 
local administrators, are ready to supply any informa- 
tional material needed in justifying this request. ° 

.V. Federal and State Relationships in Administra- 
tion and Service — It is imperative that continued 
strong and effective cooperation exist between all types 
of administration of the vocational education program 
on the Federal, state, and local levels. It is of para- 
mount importance that the Executive Committee of 
the American Vocational Association continue to exert 
every effort toward this goal. Since so many leaders 
feel that there has been a decrease in the service 
rendered by the U. S. Office of Education, and that 





Supt. Vierling Kersey of Los Angeles welcomed AVA delegates 
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many leaders in, and friends of, vocational education 
are disturbed by this condition, the Executive Com- 
mittee is urged to act as it deems necessary to improve 
the situation. The AVA vigorously endorses the state- 
ment made in relation to the above mentioned con- 
dition at its Second General Session on December 16, 
1947. 

VI. Exemption of Teachers Retirement from Federal 
Income Tax—Many of the retired teachers find them- 
selves in a critical financial situation because of the 
fact that their retirement allowance is based on an ex- 
tremely low previous salary schedule. Therefore, the 
Executive Committee is urged to support Federal 
legislation which will exempt these former deserving 
teachers from Federal income tax requirements. In 
making this request it is only asking the same con- 
sideration which is now shown to other similar groups 
enjoying social benefit legislation, such as Social Se- 
curity and Old Age Insurance, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Benefits, War Veterans and Widows’ Pension, 
Railroad Retirement Benefits, International Typo- 
graphical Union Membership Benefits, and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance—all of which are tax exempt. 

VII. Commendations for Executive Committee— 
The president, the vice-presidents, the executive sec- 
retary, and the treasurer are commended most highly 
for the efficient manner in which they have accepted 
and discharged their responsibilities in conducting the 
business of the American Vocational Association dur- 
ing the past year. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion is fortunate indeed, in having as its executive sec- 
retary a person who is serving the membership in a 
manner which has gained recognition for the AVA, 
making it possible for the Association to enjoy a 
ranking as one of the most important educational or- 
ganizations in the United States. He is an educational 
statesman who has no equal. The Association and its 
25,000 members pledge their wholehearted, enthusias- 
tic support to him and the members of the staff. They 
stand ready at any time to follow his able leadership 
in the future promotion of vocational education. 


VIII. Universal Military Training—If and when the 
Congress of the United States is of the opinion that 
the program of Universal Military Training is an ab- 
solute necessity, the American Vocational Association 
desires that its leaders have an opportunity to co- 
operate and assist in planning the program. There 
is sufficient evidence in the vocational education serv- 
ices rendered during the War Production Training 
program that the American Vocational Association is 
extremely interested in the security of the nation. 
Vocational educators are strongly in favor of appro- 
priate measures to provide national security or pre- 
paredness but seem to feel that there are measures 
other than the proposed universal military training 
plan for accomplishing this result. 

IX. State Associations—The officers of the state vo- 
cational organizations are to be commended for their 
local leadership in developing strong and active state 
vocational associations, for it is through these active 
state vocational organizations that the national associ- 
ation derives its support and strength. 

X. Appreciation for Convention Arrangements—The 
American Vocational Association is deeply indebted 
to many persons and groups for their various services 
rendered during the past year in planning for this 
convention. The American Vocational Association 
commends the state and local committees in Los An- 
geles, the State of California, Convention Bureau, and 
the city superintendent of schools and his staff for 
the excellent accommodations and entertainment pro- 
vided during this series of meetings. 

XI. Vocational Rehabilitation—Since vocational re- 
habilitation is an important element in any compre- 
hensive education service, it is recommended that 
such special service continue to be allied with educa- 
tion on a national level. 

XII. Policies Committee—It has been suggested that 
a national policies committee be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. It is recommended that this 
suggestion be referred to the AVA Committee now 
studying reorganization and structure. 


Milwaukee 1948 AVA Convention City 


HE Executive Committee during the Los Angeles 

AVA convention received invitations from several 
cities, these invitations being for the 1948 and 1949 
AVA conventions. 

The AVA convention has now grown to such pro- 
portions that it has become absolutely essential to give 
careful consideration to all types of convention facil- 
ities available in any city from which invitations are 
received by the Executive Committee. Adequate in- 
formation must be available relative to hotel rooms 
for AVA delegates, meeting rooms for the many sec- 
tion and general programs, adequate exhibit space for 
our commercial exhibits in close proximity to the vari- 
ous meetings, satisfactory banquet facilities and cost 
involved in all convention service. The Executive Com- 
mittee frequently would like to make arrangements 
for an AVA convention in certain cities in other favor- 
able locations in this country. Lack of proper conven- 
tion facilities adequate to meet AVA needs has, in 
many cases, prevented this. 

After careful consideration the Executive Committee 


chose Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as the site of the 1948 


AVA convention. The convention will again be moved 
up to an earlier date, the convention to begin Novem- 


ber 29 and to close on December 4, 1948. Already de- 
tails are beginning to crystalize for the Milwaukee 
AVA convention. 


President Florence Fallgatter and Past-President C. L. Greiber 
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The Ship’s Citations 


Each year the organization of commercial exhibitors commonly referred to as ‘‘The Ship’ recog- 
nizes the outstanding work and leadership of some vocational educator. This year, as a special 
feature, two citations were awarded. One was awarded to Howard A. Campion, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Los Angeles, California, and the other was awarded to Earl L. Bedell, 
director of vocational education in Detroit, Michigan. In this manner, one of our West Coast 
leaders and one of our Midwest leaders have been recognized in these citations. These citations 
are highly prized and the very few that have been awarded hang upon the walls of the offices 
or homes of tha AVA leaders to whom awarded. One of the requirements for consideration is 
that a person must have been an AVA leader in good standing for several years and have been 


active in constructive AVA affairs. L.H.D. 


A. Tribute 


to 


Earl eon (Bedell 
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A Tribute 


to 


Ho wa red Chelbin r Campion 
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EARL LEON BEDELL, distinguished son of Michigan: 
In recognition of your outstanding leadership in the 
field of industrial education, we of THE SHIP salute 
you. Your proven devotion to the great profession of 
teaching . . . your educational contributions as a lec- 
turer, consultant, teacher, and. author of books and 
numerous magazines articles . .. your enduring faith 
in the fundamental educational philosophy of learning 
through creative effort . . . all these, combined with 
your readiness to serve our American youth, have en- 
abled you to give to America that educational leader- 
ship that has made, and will continue to make, America 
the land of opportunity. e Ear] Leon Bedell, director 
of technical schools, Detroit, Michigan, and professor 
of vocational education, Wayne University, your life 
dedicated to the interests of American Democracy in 
peace and war... your clear vision and sterling per- 
sonality have enabled you to serve and guide our youth 
in the ideals of Democracy, that America may continue 
to be a nation of free men. e Earl Leon Bedell, we of 
THE SHIP are honored by this privilege to pay tribute 
to you and your constructive leadership in American 
education. Again ... we salute you... as we wish you 
many more years in which to guide American indus- 
trial education to even greater heights of achievement. 


IVEN under our hand and seal this eighteenth day of 

December, One thousand, nine hundred and forty- 
seven, A. D., during the forty-first annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association, held in the City of 
Los Angeles, State of California. 


THE SHIP 
Bert Cholet, Captain 


Ship's Committee 
on Recognition 
of Valiant Service 


Charles A. Roper 
Fred J. Gross 
Harry E. Masters 
Paul M. Kenady 


John Backus, First Mate 
H. Lew Webb, Deck Officer 


L. H. Dennis, Chief Pirate 
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HOWARD ARTHUR CAMPION, eminent son of Min- 
nesota and California: We of THE SHIP salute you. 
Your unselfish and enthusiastic devotion to the noble 
profession of education which has characterized your 
life . . . your educational contributions as a lecturer, 
consultant, teacher, and author are worthy achieve- 
ments in a life consecrated to the advancement of 
human relations through education ... your broad 
vision and unreserved faith in our American way of 
life in which education and industry are inseparable 

. all these, combined with that fine though rugged 
personality so characteristic of your native State of 
Minnesota, have enabled you to give to our nation an 
educational leadership that will guide our youth in 
the ideals of American Democracy. e Doctor Howard 
Arthur Campion, assistant superintendent of schools 
of Los Angeles, California: In the true American spirit 
you have served well your city, your state and your 
country and in so doing you have inspired others to 
higher goals of endeavor. e We of THE SHIP are 
honored by this privilege to pay tribute to you and 
your constructive leadership. Again ... we salute 
you... as we wish you many more years in which to 
guide American industrial education to even greater 
heights of achievement. 


IVEN under our hand and seal this eighteenth day of 

December, One thousand, nine hundred and forty- 
seven, A. D., during the forty-first annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association, held in the City of 
Los Angeles, State of California. 


Ship’s Committee 
on Recognition 
of Valiant Service 


Charles A. Roper 
Fred J. Gross 
Harry E. Masters 
Paul M. Kenady 


THE SHIP 
Bert Cholet, Captain 
John Backus, First Mate 
H. Lew Webb, Deck Officer 


L. H. Dennis, Chief Pirate 
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Yesterday, 
Today, and 
Tomorrow 
in Vocational Education . 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE: The American Vocational Association, Inc., is 
solely responsible for the selection of all articles to be published 
in the American Vocational Journal._—DON LAYMAN, publisher 
of the American Vocational Journal for the Scholastic Corpora- 
tion, publishers of Scholastic Magazines. 


OUR committee conferred on me a great honor 
when it invited me to speak to you this evening. 
It is an honor no man would despise, for I realize with 
you that the American Vocational Association is the 
most effective organization of its kind in the world. It 
is effective and strong because it has a program which 
has attracted the attention and support of millions of 
friends, many of whom are themselves members of 
great organizations and see the value of a sound pro- 
gram of vocational education. 

When a surveyor goes forth to survey a field he 
locates a marker of a previous survey and then sur- 
veys back just far enough to get his direction for going 
forward. 

I ask, therefore, that you suffer me to pause briefly 
to assemble and present my credentials, for no one 
man can speak meaningfully concerning these matters 
except that he erect for himself a sort of sounding 
board of experience from which he may evaluate the 
past, appreciate the present, and anticipate the future. 

It happened that when the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed, I was principal of one of our county high 
schools and responsible for the intellectual and voca- 
tional development of about 300 Kansas farm boys 
and girls for the complicated business of living. They 
were somewhat more mature than average high school 
students, and I had a sort of vague and ill-defined idea 
that the traditional school did not afford what they 
needed. It certainly did not afford all they needed. 

It was natural, therefore, that I should be in the 
first meeting of high school principals called together 
at the State Capitol to make plans for implementing 
the new vocational act, and my school was one of the 
very first approved. It is still the biggest little high 
school in our state. 


A FEW years later the State Board for Vocational 
Education was looking for someone to serve as state 
director of the sickly and emaciated little program of 
vocational education. They gave me the job until they 
could find someone, and many of my friends went 
into mourning; they thought I had let down my net 





C. M. MILLER 


Director, Kansas State Board 
for Vocational Education 


on the wrong side of the boat. That was 25 years, 6 
months, and 15 days ago, and they haven’t found any- 
one yet, unless it has happened since I left home. I 
relate this bit of personal history to bring to your at- 
tention the fact that I have seen vocational education 
grow from middle or late infancy through adolescence 
and come into adulthood. 

We are assembled here to the end that in adulthood 
vocational education may grow more robust, more 
vigorous, and more useful. 

When the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, there 
were, and are, three great teacher-training institutions 
in this country. One is on the West Coast, one on the 
East Coast, and one in about the middle. All of them 
were, and are, doing a good job of training teachers 
for the schools of this country. All of them had 
dreamed of a day when there would be Federal money 
available for the training of teachers, for they recog- 
nized, as many of us did, and still do, that inadequate- 
ly trained teachers is a weak link in our educational 
system. 

Accordingly they looked upon the Smith-Hughes 
Act as a partial answer to their prayers. Here was 
Federal money for the training of teachers, and, of 
course, they expected a large share of it, for weren’t 
they recognized as the outstanding teacher-training in- 
stitutions in this country? 


Bur when the law was interpreted, they found that 
it was available only to schools ‘under public super- 
vision and control.” They did not qualify, and here 
was a disheartening blow. And, as if to add insult to 
injury, they had to see a great part of the money av- 
portioned to Land Grant Colleges and Land Grant 
Colleges in that day were not considered educationally 
respectable in the area of teacher training. To these 
great and justly proud institutions, that was heresy of 
the highest order. That was academic wormwood and 
gall. 

Small wonder, then, that no help or encouragement 
for vocational education has come out of those great 
institutions. Small wonder that school administrators 
who come under the influence of these institutions are 
exposed to a negative attitude toward vocational ed- 
ucation. 

There may be some who will feel that my reference 
to these institutions is petty complaining. To any who 
may feel so I can only say, you have not followed ac- 





*An address given at the AVA convention in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, December 16, 1947. 
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curately and understandingly the development of vo- 
cational education in this country. What I relate con- 
cerning them is a very practical situation that has per- 
sisted through the years, and our most severe and per- 
sistent critics have come out of these institutions. 


W: in vocational education do not resent the atti- 
tude of these institutions. Indeed, we believe they may 
have served the total cause of education more effec- 
tively than if they had welcomed the arrival of voca- 
tional education with wide open arms. They have 
caused vocational education to justify its every step. 
And any new idea or program that affects so intimate- 
ly the lives of as many people as are affected by voca- 
tional education should be required to justify itself. 
Furthermore, our critics served us well for they have 
cemented us together in a common cause. 

We in vocational education hasten to say that in 
spite of this negative influence, a great majority of 
school administrators have thrown the weight of their 


positions and influence and resources without reserva- , 


tion into the development of vocational education to 
serve the needs of their communities and of the coun- 
try. To these we find it difficult to adequately express 
our appreciation. Vocational education could not have 
developed without their help. Even as well established 
as it is, it cannot survive or develop further without 
their support, and we covet that support. 

But, as was the case of Antonio Stradivarius who 
said, “‘God could not have made Stradivari violins 
without Antonio,” these same fine school administra- 
tors could not have developed a sound program of vo- 
cational education without men and women especially 
trained in the many areas of vocational education. It 
consists of several rather highly specialized fields and 
cannot function except under the administration and 
supervision of specialists. 
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School administrators are called upon to deal with a 
great variety of problems. Their training and their ex- 
perience are of necessity too general to deal with the 
special problems in any area of education, including 
vocational education. 

A school administrator finds it uneasy going, for in- 
stance, when called upon to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with labor and employers in setting up a 
program for training plumbers and machinists. Like- 
wise, he finds himself out of his element when he at- 
tempts to develop the teaching content for a class of 
boys in vocational agriculture. Still greater would be 
his embarrassment if he attempted to arrange a class 
for adult farmers in feeding a dairy herd. He doesn’t 
know the techniques, he doesn’t speak the language. 
He would be ill at ease in their presence. These are 
jobs for specialists. 


W.. are thoroughly convinced that vocational educa- 
tion in the areas in which it functions is a great na- 
tional, as well as community, asset. If for no other 
reason we want to see it prosper as an instrument of 
national security. 

In thumbing the pages of the history of vocational 
education, we come again to the enactment of the 
Smith-Hughes Law, and you will recall that it provid- 
ed for a Federal Board for Vocational Education con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and three citizens appointed by 
the President and representing Labor, Agriculture, and 
Industry. 

The machinery set up for the administration of vo- 
cational education under the Board consisted of a di- 
rector who was assisted by a chief of each of the serv- 
ices of agriculture, homemaking, and trade and indus- 
trial education. They, in turn, were assisted by four 
regional agents in each of the services. 

Under this administrative arrangement, but without 
chart or compass, a program of vocational education 
was developed around the regional agent and in co- 
operation with the states that served this country 
exceedingly well, within the limits of funds, in both 
war and peace; in depression and prosperity. 

Cooperation with the states is the keynote of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. It seeks to avoid Federal domina- 
tion and the Board used every means and device with- 
in its power to make it truly a cooperative effort. 

The regional agent was the contact person between 
the state program and the Federal government. He 
knew the strength and weakness of the program in 
every state in his region. He knew the state director 
and supervisors in each state in his region, and they 
knew him. By reason of this intimate, first-hand 
knowledge of the program and this professional friend- 
ship, he was able to render the professional assistance 
necessary to strengthen the weak spots in the program 
of any state. 


Fiene were times, of course, when we in the states 
did not see eye to eye with the regional agent on every 
problem, but the result of our discussions was a com- 
posite judgment which was better because of original 
lack of agreement. His information, experience, and 
counsel always resulted in better performance in the 
total program. Quite naturally, there were occasional 
instances of mildly unpleasant relations between re- 
gional agents and state people, but occasional irrita- 
tions of personalities cannot be entirely eliminated in 
any system. By and large, the regional agent system 
worked and got the job done with a negligible lack of 
harmony. Not only were Federal and state relations 
pleasant, but state and local relations were highly 
satisfactory under the regional agent plan. 
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The work of the region revolved around this regional 
agent, and state relationship, and a natural develop- 
ment was the Regional Conference. These Regional 
Conferences served a highly useful purpose, for by 
means of the discussions which were the natural result 
of a dozen states meeting in conference, the develop- 
ment of the best in standards and practices and the 
elimination of the less useful were accelerated. The 
Regional Conference gave substance and meaning and 
direction to the entire program. 


Bur a Regional Conference, the agenda for which do 
not stem from the problems of the region as recog- 
nized by the regional agent and the states ‘within the 
region, is only half a conference, or even less. It works 
from the outside in, which is the wrong direction. 

Furthermore, the regional agent audited the accounts 
of the State Board and having intimate knowledge of 
every program within the state made it possible for 
him to audit not loosely, but strictly and constructively 
within the spirit of the law. A law so flexible as a vo- 
cational education law must be interpreted under- 
standingly and flexibly if it is to cover the great va- 
riety of situations intended. If it is to be useful and 
effective, it must be audited by someone who under- 
stands the spirit and purpose, as well as the letter of 
the law. Audits by unsympathetic auditors can result 
in Federal control and domination of the most damag- 
ing kind. Under the proposed auditing division it will 
cost 35 to 50 thousand dollars annually to do much 
less well what has been accomplished every year for 
30 years by regional agents. They did it as an inci- 
dental to their professional visits. 

But there came a new day, and the functions of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education were trans- 
ferred to the Office of Education in 1933, and the Com- 
missioner of Educational became, in effect, the Federal 
Board. From that time forward, vocational education 
has had a new and increasingly difficult fight for its 
existence. Efforts have constantly been made to inte- 
grate vocational education into the total program so 
completely that it would lose both its identity and its 
usefulness. 

Everyone in vocational education who has found his 
stride knows that no one is at his best in any area or 
on any level of education until he has developed for 
himself a philosophy of education which includes 
everything that happens to boys and girls from kinder- 
garten through college. We in vocational education 
want no less of effort spent in other areas of education. 
We recognize the urgent need for better educational 
cpportunity in all areas and on all levels. We do not 
pretend to serve all educational needs. We do not un- 
derstand, however, why educators in other areas 
should oppose or seek to hinder the further develop- 
ment of the admittedly important area of vocational 
education. 


Waar we want, and indeed must have, is that voca- 
tional education be treated as one of the special areas 
and that it be kept vocational. What we want, and in- 
deed must have, is that standards be maintained which 
will bear the close scrutiny of workers in the vocations 
for which we are called upon to train. To attempt to 
train for the skilled trades in a setup that does not 
meet the approval of the best tradesmen in a given 
trade is folly and suicide. To attempt to train boys in 
agriculture in a situation that does not have the respect 
of the best farmers in the community is the surest way 
I know to defeat the purpose of vocational agriculture. 
To attempt to train for any vocation in a setup that 
does not command the respect of the best workers in 
that vocation is the very worst of educational admin- 
istration and practice. 
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Standards in vocational education which have been 
developed through the years, largely by the trial and 
error method, must, and shall be maintained. We can- 
not compromise in that particular, for to do so is to 
betray those whom we would serve. Since the transfer 
of the functions of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to the Commissioner of Education, there 
have been constant attempts from every angle to 
change practices, policies, and standards, thereby frus- 
trating and breaking down the entire program. 

Vocations change, and we are often called upon to 
train for new vocations. Specific training within a vo- 
cation may change. Methods of instruction may be im- 
proved. But there are certain fundamental philoso- 
phies that we dare not vacate. There are certain stand- 
ards from which we must not recede. There are certain 
principles we cannot compromise. Among them is the 
well-established principle of requiring that vocational 
teachers be occupationally competent and that they 
be supervised by occupationally competent people. An- 
other is that the training situation approximate as ac- 
curately as possible actual wage earning job condi- 
tions. Still another is that learners be segregated with 
respect to the vocation for which training is to be ac- 
complished. 

It is no secret that the Commissioner has lost no 
opportunity to foment chief state school officers and 
other school administrators against the plan of having 
vocational education administered and supervised by 
specialists. It is no secret that in certain states where 
the commissioner has greatest influence the pattern for 
state supervision follows very closely the plan his 
office has developed. 

If the plan for administration, direction, and super- 
vision by others than specialists prevails, we may as 
well admit that vocational education has reached the 
zenith, and the road from here on is down hill. 


I. is no secret that no increase in appropriations 
under the George-Barden Act would have been made 
except for the fine work you state people did in co- 
operation with the American Vocational Association in 
bringing to the attention of the Congress the very 
urgent need for additional funds. And as a direct re- 
sult of that effort there is reason to hope we may even 
get the full amount authorized in the George-Barden 
Act in our next appropriation. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that more 
money was appropriated by the Eightieth Congress for 
the administration of vocational education than was 
ever appropriated before. It is no secret that part of 
that appropriation is being used for purposes that yield 
no dividends to the administration of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Through the years an impressive company of stars 
has ascended into the vocational education firmament. 
Some have descended behind yonder west horizon; 
some are still luminous but descending; some are 
ascending, but have not reached their zenith. A few 


. “shooting stars” have ascended and shown with great 


light for a time and have then gravitated into other 
orbits. A few stars, alas, have lost their lustre ere they 
set! 

We name only a few of those who have played the 
leads. Time will not erase from the pages of vocational 
education history such names as Prosser, Allen, Wright, 
Cooley, Hambrecht, O’Leary, Dennis, Quigley, Mobley, 
Fife, Greiber, Baylor, Amidon, Fallgatter, Small, Get- 
man, Brown, Hobdy, Woods. This list could be extend- 
ed, and I realize the hazard of naming them at all for 
some deserving person will be missed. 

But among those named, a large share of the credit 
goes to Dr. J. C. Wright for holding the ship on its 
course after the administrative functions of vocational 
education were transferred to the Commissioner of 
Education. Because of his rich experience, his alertness, 
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his patience, his unshakable faith, his educational 
statesmanship, and because he was enlisted in a cause 
and not merely employed on a job, he was able to hold 
fast without giving ground. And because he recognized 
it to be the function of his office to cooperate with the 
states rather than dictate to them, he was able to 
maintain high standards and a high morale in his staff. 

In spite of constant attempts to dilute by integration, 
in spite of constant fomentation of the numerically 
small but vocal minority of school administrators 
against the administrative arrangement, we in the 
states were not too painfully conscious of an interrup- 
tion in the whole program, so long as Dr. Wright con- 
tinued as assistant commissioner in charge. 

But as time marched on, retirement age caught up 
on Dr. Wright and he was called upon to pass the torch 
to other hands. As the time for Dr. Wright’s retire- 
ment approached, speculation was rife among state 
people as to whom his successor would be. 

We had just come through a great war in which 
vocational education had been called upon to train 
millions of workers in both civilian and military per- 
sonnel. We had seen how important vocational educa- 
tion is to our country in war as well as in peace. We 
knew that by training the workers necessary to pro- 
duce war materials and food, vocational education had 
saved the lives of thousands of American boys and 
had materially hastened the end of the war. Heaven 
help us if we were called upon in the present state 
of administrative chaos to duplicate the National De- 
fense and War Production training program which 
was done so well beginning in 1940 and continuing 
through the war! We knew how much vocational ed- 
ucation was needed to retrain for peacetime vocations. 
We were anxious that it go on uninterrupted. 

When the appointment of Dr. Gregory to succeed 
Dr. Wright was announced at our Buffalo convention 
in February, 1946, it met with rather general approval. 
One of the first things I did when I returned to my 
office was to write Dr. Studebaker a letter compli- 
menting him on the appointment. I also wrote to Dr. 
Gregory congratulating him and pledging to support 
him in the further development of a sound program of 
vocational education. 

But what we did not know was that a plan was al- 
ready in the making which would almost completely 
demoralize the administration of vocational education 
and impair the fine relationships between the Office 
of Education and the states’in the administration of 
vocational education. 


W: recognize the fact that the Office of Education 
has a great responsibility in administering so important 
a program as that of vocational education. We recog- 
nize the legal right of Dr. Studebaker and _his staff to 
hand to the states any plan they choose, within the 
law, for the administration of vocational education. 
But, inasmuch as the program functions in the states, 
and through the cooperation of the states, we believe 
it would have resulted in much better relations if the 
states had been at least informed that a change was in 
the making. We do not understand why, if the plan 
were considered legitimate, it could not have been 
discussed with the states before it was put into effect. 

For the sake of emphasis, I repeat that cooperation 
with the states was a central theme of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and that cooperation was a motivating 
force in the minds of the men who implemented the 
Act and administered it through its first 29 years of 
existence. All acts supplemental to the Smith-Hughes 
Act have referred to it for basic cooperative adminis- 
tration. 

We do not resent change simply because it is change. 
nor do we resist change if we can be convinced that 
change makes for improvement. We do not even re- 
sent not being consulted in the development of the new 
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plan. What we do resent is that we were called to- 
gether in group conferences and handed an entirely 
new plan, effective as of that date, August 1, 1946, 
which we did not like at the time and which has re- 
sulted in less than a year and a half, in almost com- 
pletely demoralizing the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion, and destroying the fine relations that had existed 
for so long between the states and the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


| in my experience have I seen the morale of 
the vocational division of the Office of Education so 
low. Never in my experience has it been so difficult 
to get professional service from the Office of Educa- 
tion. We in the North Central States get an occasional 
visit from a man designated as field representative. 
He is a fine man. He had been our regional agent in 
agriculture for many years. He knows agriculture and 
has rendered valuable professional service in that area. 
He does now, and we like to have him come. But 
he has been forced to pretend to give the same service 
in the other areas of trade and industrial education, 
homemaking education, business education, and guid- 
ance, as well as teacher training in all services. Just 
as any other man would be, he is helpless and useless 
to us except in his special field of agricultural educa- 
tion. Never in my experience has this country paid so 
much for so little in the administration of vocational 
education. 

It is a matter of record that the new arrangement 
costs from three to four times as much for administra- 
tion as the old plan. Under the old plan we got results. 
Under the new plan we get only confusion and chaos. 
Never in my experience have the members of the staff 
of the U. S. Office been so silenced as now. They are 
not free to express their views on any matter of ad- 
ministration policy. Even the chiefs of the services are 
not alloweg to communicate directly with state direc- 
tors or supervisors concerning any administrative 
matter. They prepare such official correspondence for 
the signature of the assistant commissioner—a policy 
uselessly slow and cumbersome and inadequate. 

Among other objectionable features, the new plan 
sets up an elaborate program planning committee. We 
in the states believe the program should be planned 
in the states, and by the states, and for the states, as 
has been done so effectively for 29 years previous to 
August 1, 1946, with such professional assistance as 
they need from the Office of Education. 

Vocational education functions in Wichita and Kan- 
sas City and Tonganoxie and Buffalo and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles and Milwaukee and Boston and 
Atlanta; not in' Washington. It functions in the cities 
and towns and rural areas; not in Washington. It func- 
tions where the boys and girls and men and women 
are, and not in Washington. . 

The new plan eliminates the regional agent. To us, 
the regional agent has been the key person. He has 
been the person who gave the professional help we 
needed. It eliminates the Regional Conference as it 
has been developed through the years, and a pitifully 
inadequate substitute has been forced on the states. 

The new plan provides for almost complete Federal 
control and a minimum of professional services. What 
we need is a minimum of Federal control and a maxi- 
mum of professional assistance. 


I. is not easy for me to say what I’m about to say, 
for the other day down at Wichita the folks for whom 
I work—my staff and the Kansas Vocational Associa- 
tion—presented me with a bound volume of testimonial 
letters which are in recognition of my 25 years of 
effort in vocational education in Kansas. Even your 
president and your executive secretary extended 
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themselves, as did many of you, to say something nice. 
Of course, I appreciated it more than I can tell. 

But there was a letter in that volume from a man 
with whom I find myself at great odds in the matter 
of administration and supervision of vocational edu- 
cation. That man has been my friend through the 
years and I’ve been his friend. I cherish his friend- 
ship, for someone has said: “He who has a thousand 
friends has not a friend to spare, but he who has an 
enemy will meet him everywhere.” But I find myself 
in such violent disagreement with him that conscience 
goads me into bringing to you as nearly the true sit- 
uation as I am able to do, regardless of friendship. 

For more than a year, as chairman of your joint 
committee of the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education and the American Vo- 
cational Association, I’ve gone all out in my efforts to 
discover what motivated this revolutionary change in 
administrative setup. With your support, I’ve been 
trying to get it modified. I’ve been trying to find out 
why the whole policy has been changed from one of 
Federal-state cooperation to one of Federal domination 
and control. It disturbed me no end, for I’d gone about 
telling our people that in vocational education there 
was a minimum of Federal control and that such con- 
trol as the Federal government exercised was neces- 
sary to a healthy, useful, program. The new plan gives 
the lie to all I’ve believed and preached. If it was so 
good for vocational education, why the great secrecy? 


= we had sort of regained consciousness after 
the atomic pronouncement of August 1, 1946, we 
began to protest against the new order which was so 
unsatisfactory to the states. 

We had several conferences with Dr. Gregory. We 
wanted a modification of the new plan. We wanted 
one that would work. We wanted one in which we 
could work. 

Dr. Gregory was not unfriendly but uncqmpromis- 
ing. He had sought no counsel. He wanted none. He 
would countenance no interference. It was his plan 
and he would see it through, regardless of what the 
states wanted. We do not believe him when he tells 
us it is entirely his plan. We believe it is the brain 
child of another man but since he insists that it is his, 
and since it is so notoriously bad, we give him the 
credit. He was sure he could get the increased funds 
necessary to put the plan into effect. He appears to 
feel that he knows more about what vocational edu- 
cation needs than all the vocational education people 
of all the states combined. We got exactly nowhere. 

It isn’t difficult to believe that Dr. Gregory had 
accepted the appointment as assistant commissioner, 
a fine promotion for him, on the condition that he 
accept full responsibility for the new plan, for it fits 
perfectly into the pattern the Commissioner had sought 
to establish from the beginning of his administration. 
It cuts the pattern for integrating vocational education 
into the whole program of education to the extent of 


its completely losing its identity and putting it under 
the administration and supervision of men and women 
untrained in the areas in which they would supervise. 
That would be fatal to vocational education, and would 
betray the boys and girls and men and women who 
should be benefitted. 


Waren we realized complete failure to get any con- 
sideration from Dr. Gregory we sought conference 
through our executive secretary, Dr. Dennis, with Dr. 
Studebaker, but were brushed off. 

We were so deeply concerned about the future of 
vocational education that, failing in our attempt to 
get a conference with Dr. Studebaker, we sought a 
conference with the Honorable Mr. Ewing, director 
of the Federal Security Agency. We were granted a 
conference on September 11, 1947. Mr. Ewing received 
us graciously and listened intently. He asked many 
constructive questions obviously for the purpose of 
getting the information he needed. As a result of our 
conference, we have a high regard for Mr. Ewing’s 
intelligence and integrity but we were disappointed 
when our executive secretary, Dr. Dennis, received a 
letter from him recently in which he asked that we 
give the new plan further trial. We are unwilling to 
give it further trial because of what we have seen 
happen to vocational education in the 17 months it 
has been in effect. 

We do not believe Mr. Ewing will resent our con- 
tinued efforts to correct what is to us a very great 
wrong. 

It is my opinion that the commissioner and his 
assistant, the director of the division of vocational 
education, have entirely lost the confidence of the 
vocational people of this country. We cannot go for- 
ward constructively unless they can recapture that 
confidence and bring order out of the chaos that exists. 
They are entirely out of sympathy with what we in 
the states think is good administration in vocational 
education. 


I DO not know whether there is a man or woman 
among you who will go along with me, but because 
this situation is so intolerable, I’m calling on you to 
join with your American Vocational Association in 
seeking Congressional approval of some administra- 
tive arrangements for vocational education which will 
function in the states, as well as in Washington, and 
which will make it possible for us to serve the boys 
and girls and men and women for whom the vocational 
acts were intended. 

I do not believe Congress will appropriate funds 
for the promotion of vocational education and then 
fail to provide an administrative setup that will assure 
their expenditure for the purposes for which they are 
appropriated. 


A view of the banquet tables in the Earl Carroll Theater Restaurant, Los Angeles, Cal., where the 1947 AVA banquet was held 
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Earlier in this discussion, I said the American Voca- 
tional Association is the most effective organization 
of its kind in the world. I repeat it, for I believe it. 
Its effectiveness lies in the fact that it is a team. It is 
not merely 25,000 individuals, but a team 25,000 
strong. It is effective because every member of the 
team has a host of friends, many of whom are them- 
selves members of great national organizations, eager 
to support a sound program of vocational education. 
They look to the American Vocational Association for 
leadership and seek opportunities to lend a hand. The 
membership of the American Vocational Association 
believes that, “the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
and the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 

To the end that we may continue to function effec- 
tively in the interest of a bigger and more useful and 
better administered program of vocational education 
for both youth and adults in this country, I appeal to 
you to continue as a team. 

I do not know an organization in which there has 
been less evidence of selfishness. Seldom have I seen 
any evidence of any individual seeking selfish ends. 
Seldom have I known anyone in it to be a candidate 
for office. The office has always sought the individual 
best suited to do the work at hand. It should always 
be so. In my opinion, no person who is an avowed 
candidate for office in it should be elected. I consider 
it unethical and unprofessional, and not in the in- 
terest of the “pack” for any person to seek an office 
in an organization of this kind. Let the organization 
decide its direction and determine the work to be 
done, and then let it choose from its membership the 
most logical person. 

We are of necessity made up of members represent- 
ing a considerable variety of services, but that fact 
does not need to lead us into the development of pres- 


THE LOS ANGELES AVA CONVENTION 


ANY notable AVA banquets have been held dur- 

ing the years. Some have been more largely at- 
tended than others, some have been somewhat unusual 
with respect to decorations, addresses, music, and other 
entertainment features. The Executive Committee en- 
deavors to have each banquet somewhat different than 
those in years immediately preceding. 

The Los Angeles AVA banquet was different. In the 
first place, there were no speeches. The banquet was 
held in the Earl Carroll Theater Restaurant. Here, in 
this delightful environment, our AVA delegates en- 
joyed a combination of good food, tables very attrac- 
tively decorated by our agricultural education friends, 
dancing, and an excellent Earl Carroll floor show. 

Just previous to the floor show the revolving stage 
brought into view the speakers’ table. Members of the 
AVA Executive Committee and members of the local 
convention committee went to the stage and took their 
places at the speakers’ table for what was listed as a 





sure groups which could detract our attention from 
the real issues,.In my opinion, it is a deplorable situa- 
tion when two or more of these groups band together 
to trade voting power in electing officers or deciding 
issues. 

In every big league game, one man at the time car- 
ries the ball and all the others of the team run inter- 
ference for him. You are in the big league. You are 
playing for big stakes. You are playing with the 
destiny of a big program. You are playing with the 
destiny of thousands of youth and adults, and maybe 
with the destiny of civilization itself, for it was educa- 
tion in this country that won the war for the de- 
mocracies. If the peace is secured, it will be education 
in this country that makes its secure. 


| aE education is a vital part of the total 
program of education. For the sake of national security 
let us keep it strong. 

How will you play your part in this big league 
game? Are you willing to run interference for the 
fellow who is carrying the ball, or must you carry 
the ball? 

Vocational education stands at the crossroad. If it 
turns to the right, it crosses the threshold of the great- 
est peacetime opportunity it has ever had to serve 
both youth and adults of this country. If it turns left, 
we may as well pause with uncovered heads and sad- 
dened hearts and erect a marker for posterity. On 
it we should inscribe, “Here lies the remains of what 
was a great and useful program of vocational educa- 
tion. It died at the hands of men who injected into its 
veins an overdose of a harmless appearing substance 
called ‘integration’.”’ 


BANQUET 


business session. This business session lasted about 35 
minutes. It consisted of introductions and of some in- 
teresting presentations of life membership certificates. 
The Executive Secretary announced the list of life 
membership certificates presented during the year, 
following which Mrs. Nell Constance Kanter, Wash- 
ington, and Edward James Griffin, Washington, were 
called to the platform to receive surprise presentations 
of fully paid life membership certificates presented by 
their vocational co-workers. 

It may interest our readers and our AVA members 
in general to know that the banquet was a complete 
sell-out. One thousand and forty persons were accom- 
modated at the banquet and 300 others holding tickets 
were sent to another theater restaurant for their din- 
ner and entertainment. 

The Los Angeles AVA banquet came up to all ex- 
pectations. The accompanying photograph will - give 
some idea of the magnitude of the event. 


This year’s convention banquet was a complete ‘‘sell out’’ and some delegates were accommodated at another theater-restaurant 
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Center: O. D. Adams, former vice- 
president, A.V.A., and assistant 
superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco, welcomes the travel group 


The AVA travel group meets the 
San Francisco welcoming committee 






The Mormon Monument, “This is the 
Place’ visited by the travel group 


In Colorado, the AVA group visited 
Denver’s famous Opportunity School 
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LOS ANGELES TRIP INCLUDES 
MANY STOP-OVERS ENROUTE 


L. E. WASS 


Director of Vocational Education 
Davenport, lowa 


ENVER, Salt Lake City, Oakland, and San Fran- 

cisco—these are more than cities, more than cities 
with vocational departments and schools. These cities 
to the AVA travel group are cities of hospitality and 
friendliness. 
_ In response to an invitation issued by L. H. Dennis, 
AVA executive secretary, a group boarded the “City 
of Denver” in Chicago on their way to the Los Angeles 
convention. At their first stopping place, Denver, where 
they arrived on Sunday morning, December 7, they 
were joined by others who had arrived by rail and air 
from other points. 

The traveling group consisted of: Miss Emily Burt 
Person, Tarboro City, N. C.; Dr. M. B. Galbreath and 
wife, Morrisville, N. Y.; Charles W. Sylvester, Balti- 
more, Md.; Paul E. Harris, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Paul L. 
Cressman and wife, Harrisburg, Pa.; R. W. Heim and 
wife, Newark, Del.; John J. Jeffery, Erie, Pa.; Prof. 
Thomas Diamond and wife, Ann Arbor, Mich.; A. B. 
Anderson, Wilmington, Del.; J. E. Jones, Cudahy, Wis.; 
F. Sztuckowis, Cudahy, Wis.; Wilson New, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; D. C. Courtright, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Carleton 
E. Wright, Washington, D. C.; Dr. L. H. Dennis and 
wife, Washington, D. C.; John F. Arundel and wife, 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. Henry S. Brunner, State College, 
Pa.; Paul Miller, Corpus Christi, Texas; Eunice Slay- 
ton, Hardwick, Vt.; Dr. Joseph W. Fleming and wife, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Herbert Upright, Lodi, Wis.; Mrs. 
Florence E. Richey, Austin, Tex.; John Seidel, Balti- 
more, Md.; and L. E. Wass and wife, Davenport, Iowa. 

The Denver hosts took the group to their hotels and 
then to the Emily Griffith Opportunity School for an 
inspection of the school facilities. This was followed by 
an excellent dinner at Tiffins. In the afternoon, the 
committee took the visitors for a scenic tour of the city 
schools and institutions and then to the Red Rock 
Ampitheatre, Buffalo Bill’s grave, through Golden 
and back to the Brown Palace Hotel. The Denver com- 
mittee consisted of Mary Ann Babich, Russell Britton, 
. Paul Gourlay, Edna Jean Hershey, Roy A. Hiderman, 

Howard L. Johnson, Louis McElroy, Carl Prior, Helen 
Redford, Fred Schiemann and James R. Warden from 
the Denver Public Schools, and Ernest C. Comstock, 
William Flannery, and Lottie Moore from the State 
Department. ‘ 

After breakfast Monday morning the party was as- 
sembled for a taxicab caravan to the station. During 
this loading time, Mr. Jeffery became separated from 
his luggage. Just before train departure, a careful 
check located his grips at the airport. Arrangements 
were made to send them to the Coast by air. Needless 
to say, Mr. Jeffery received some valuable advice from 
members of the group concerning his wardrobe for the 
evening and how to purchase a new trousseau. The 
day was spent on the Denver Rio Grande Railroad past 
Pike’s Peak, through Colorado Springs, to Pueblo, and 
then through the Royal Gorge, over the Tennessee 
Pass, arriving in Salt Lake City December 9. 
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The two sleepers were set aside for the party during 
their stay in beautiful Salt Lake City. Everyone went 
to the Hotel Utah for breakfast where they were met 
by their Utah hosts. The committee consisted of Win- 
ston M. Crawford, specialist, supervisory personnel 
training; Robert A. Nelson, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education; Irvin S. Noall, director of vocational 
education, Salt Lake City schools; A. Ivan Frame, in- 
structor, industrial arts and president, industrial arts 
section, U.V.A.; Mark Nichols, state director, voca- 
tional agriculture; H. B. Gundersen, state director, 
trade, industrial, and business education; Elvin Downs, 
assistant director of vocational agriculture, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; E. C. Larsen, super- 
visor, vocational education, Weber College, and presi- 
dent, T & I section of U.V.A.; L. E. Peterson, local di- 
rector, Weber College, Ogden, Utah; L. B. Harman, 
state director, vocational rehabilitation, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; C. R. Nelson, local director, 
vocational education, Sandy, Utah; and Paul Lloyd, 
teacher coordinator, distributive education, Central 
Utah Vocational School, Provo, Utah. 

The group was conducted to the Utah State Capitol 
where they met Dr. Bateman, the state superinten- 
dent. They regretfully left the Capitol exhibits to go 
to the “This is the Place” monument. The entire party 
had luncheon at the Salt Lake City high school. In 
the afternoon the group traveled to the Kennecott 
Copper Mines at Bingham, Utah, a unique city of a 
single street which winds itself up the mountain 
through a tunnel over a mile in length and up the 
mountain side. There the group witnessed the late 
afternoon blasting and returned to Salt Lake City 
to spend the evening as each individual desired. Back 
to the Pullmans they went, tired but happy. 

The cars were set off at Ogden where they enjoyed 
breakfast the next morning. It is rumored that one 
enterprising member of the group even negotiated for 
Government-surplus during the stay in Ogden. One 
lady with a southern accent, attired in her pajamas. 
spent a cold 15 minutes locked out on the platform 
of the sleeper. She was later identified, and because 
of her silence, became known as “Miss Hush.” 

The next day was spent crossing the great Salt 
Lake and the Rockies to Oakland, under the Oakland 
bridge by ferry to the Ferry Terminal, where a com- 
bined committee from San Francisco and Oakland met 
the group. The committee consisted of H. Neil Wright, 
Blake Spencer, Paul D. Thomas, and Spencer D. Ben- 
bow, Oakland; O. D. Adams, Edgar S. Anderson, Carl 
Bash, Joseph Clisham, Dr. A. J. Cloud, William Ma- 
lone, Dr. Paul Mohr, Ward Nichols, Edward Redford. 
Robert Stoffer, San Francisco. 

The visitors were taken by car to their hotels. After 
breakfast the trips were organized by cars according 
to the desires of the group. Schools, colleges, and tours 
filled the day completely. That which was not seen in 
San Francisco and Oakland the first day was available 
the second. 

In San Francisco the organized group travel ended. 
Everyone, according to his own arrangements, stayed 
or traveled on to arrive in time for the AVA conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. As the last picture was taken, a 
spokesman for the group informed the executive 
secretary of their appreciation of his foresight in or- 
ganizing the trip and expressed the hope that in the 
future groups would avail themselves of such oppor- 
tunities when traveling to the AVA. Many conferences 
and huddles solved problems both large and small 
during the trip from the 6th to the 13th. If we were 
limited to two words to describe the trip these words 
would be “hospitality” and “success.” 
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HURRY BACK! 


HOWARD A. CAMPION 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Los Angeles, California 


HE American Vocational Association convention 

provided a grand motivation to vocational workers 
in the Western states. A great conclave of this nature 
seldom comes to the Pacific Coast, and teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators, finding themselves a 
long way from the center of population and the center 
of activities must depend on long distance inspiration. 
Consequently, this convention, bringing 2,000 people 
to California, meant an opportunity for us to meet the 
leaders in vocational education and to secure first hand 
information from all parts of the country. California is 
grateful for this, and in return we promise to use the 
motivation of the convention to make our program of 
the greatest possible service to the youth and adults of 
the Pacific slope. 

In retrospect the convention appears to have been 
successful. Our California weather behaved as well as 
could be expected. The hotels managed to find a place 
for everyone to sleep. The total registration was about 
2,300 which is more than we expected to draw when 
so many delegates had to travel such great distances. 
The programs as arranged by the national officers and 
committees were a credit to any convention. Every 
program came off on schedule and relatively few sub- 
stitutes were necessary among the list of persons ap- 
pearing at meetings. The entertainment seemed to be 
well received. The annual banquet was a pleasant occa- 
sion and it was unfortunate that all who desired to 
attend could not be accommodated. Our visitors were 
given an opportunity to see Southern California, visit 
schools, industrial plants, agricultural establishments, 
stores, etc. 

Local people who acted as hosts profited greatly 
from their contacts with distinguished men and women 
from other states. We hope that the visitors have re- 
turned to their homes with a warm spot in their hearts 
for California and a desire to make a more leisurely 
visit at some time in the future. 





Ex-G. I. Joes in Los Angeles learning to prepare civilian chow 
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AVA Convention Afforded 
Motivation to California 


Credit must be given to the many people who 
worked on the convention committees. The state of- 
ficers of the various teacher groups aided in raising the 
funds necessary to finance the activities of the local 
convention committee. They assisted in securing ad- 
vance registration and in stimulating membership in 
both the national and state organizations. 

The representatives of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education spent many days in Los Angeles 
working on advance plans. Julian A. McPhee, state 
director of vocational education, and all of the mem- 
bers of his official family, deserve great credit for the 
leadership given in planning the convention. County 
committees under the leadership Lee Ralston, director 
of vocational education, Los Angeles county schools, 
prepared entertainment and visitation trips to sur- 
rounding school districts, and in many ways aided in 
the hospitality program, The local committee under 
the leadership of L. G. Stier, principal of Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School, gave of their time and energy to 
such a degree that it is impossible to give them the 
credit they deserve. 

If space would permit, we should publish in these 
pages the names of the chairmen and the personnel of 
the 28 committees who worked on all phases of the 
convention arrangements. Publicity, registration, 
meeting places, delegate housing, decorations, banquet, 
entertainment, trips, printing and signs, budget and 
finance, transportation, visitations, exhibits, and all 
other details of a great meeting were conscientiously 
and efficiently supervised by these splendid California 
people. 

Los Angeles will have a better vocational education 
program because of the convention. We hope that the 
visitors who came to our Pacific shores profited by 
attending the meetings and enjoyed the hospitality of 
Southern California. Our invitation is sincere—hurry 
back! 





Tuning up and repairing radios at Frank Wiggins Trade School 
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The team for judging Metal for the 1947 Fair. Left to Right: 
Paul Harrison, Fred Schmidt, Dewey Barich, and H. C. Spencer 


HE past is the foundation; today’s developments 
point to tomorrow’s miracles. 


This is the lodestar for the great Chicago Museum - 


of Science and Industry, a building of classic Ionic 
architecture (a restoration of the Fine Arts building 
of the 1893 World’s Fair) housing today’s atomic-age 
exhibits. 

It is the setting for the second annual Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards Fair. Last year’s exhibit was 
a good beginning. This year’s Fair will be more im- 
pressive in size, superior in quality. 

Eight new members have been added to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, providing representation 
from 23 states. Newcomers are B. J. Armstrong, Jones 
County Agricultural High School and Junior College, 
Ellisville, Miss.; LeRoy A. Blaser, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of vocational education, Ogden, 
Utah; K. F. Perry, chairman, Division of the Arts, 
Colorado State College, Greeley, Col.; Jack N. Kraras, 
vocational director, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Alfred H. Moore, 
director of industrial arts, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tenn.; George W. Ludvigson, P. S. 
duPont High School, Wilmington, Del.; James Ham- 
mond, director of industrial arts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fitchburg, Mass.; and C. K. Lush, director of 
vocational education and industrial arts, Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

States represented on the original committee are 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 

Inquiries from students who plan to enter this year’s 
contest are being received daily. While only a few 
have indicated the division they plan to enter, it now 
appears that Wood, Aluminum, and Drawings will 
have the largest number of entries again this year. 

There are six divisions for this year’s Fair. 

Wood is sponsored by Delta Manufacturing Division 
of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Graphic Arts awards will be presented by the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Assn., Washington, 
D. C. This is the only division where prizes are 
awarded to the school. (printing department) instead 
of to individual students. 

Drawing is sponsored by American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago, Ill., with supplementary awards offered 
by the Higgins Ink Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
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Industrial Arts 
Out In Front 


GREAT EXHIBIT OF STUDENT WORK 
CERTAIN AT INDUSTRIAL ARTS FAIR 


GEORGE H. FERN 


Director, Scholastic .Industrial Arts Awards 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J.; and The 
Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 

In the Metal Division, Aluminum is sponsored by 
the Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Copper and Brass by Scholastic, New York, N. Y. 

Plastics is sponsored by Berton Plastics, New York. 

Machine Shop is sponsored by South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind. 

Students’ work is judged in three groups. Group 
I is for those in grades 7, 8, and 9, whether in an 
elementary, junior, or four-year high school. Group 
II is for students in grades 10, 11, and 12 who receive 
instruction for less than 10 clock hours per week in 
industrial arts; Group III is for students in special 
courses in grades 10, 11, and 12, who receive 10 or 
more clock hours per week of instruction in industrial 
arts or in the specific subject area represented by 
their entry. Vocational trade and industrial students 
may enter in Group III. 

Entries should be shipped, prior to June 20, to 
“Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago 37, 
Ill.” No entries should be shipped prior to May 15. 
The Fair will be held from August 22 through Sep- 
tember 22. 

Cash prizes amounting to approximately $2,550.00 
and a possible total of 159 merchandise prizes, in 
addition to three engraved silver cups for graphic arts 
entries, will be awarded. 

Any instructor whose students are producing work 
which appears of good quality should send for a Rules 
Booklet at once. Articles completed before the dead- 
line date for shipping, which were produced in ac- 
cordance with the policies for the competition, are 
eligible for entry. 

It will be very helpful in planning space for the 
exhibit if instructors will send an estimate of the 
number of entries they expect to send as soon as 
possible. Send the following information to George 
H. Fern, Director, Industrial Arts Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


No. of entries in Wood_________ No. of entries in Machine Shop 


No. of entries in Metal... ~~ —S—— No. of entries in Plastics Ss 


No. of entries in Drawing _______ No. of entries in Graphic Arts____ 


Name of Teacher School 
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Your share, *1, 782,472,718 


For your live- 
stock and 
your dairy 
and poultry 
products, 
soybeans, 
cottonseed, 
etc. . . . You 
ranchers and farmers of America received in 1947 
almost thirty billion dollars, a new high. 


Out of that amount, $1,782,472,718 came to you 
from Swift & Company in payment for the products 
you sold to us. Of every dollar that we took in from 
the sale of our products, we paid to you an average of 
79.3¢ for vour products. 


Together we are doing a big, vital job of helping 
feed millions of families in America and in many for- 
eign lands. Neither of us can do that job without the 
other. Since we are in this together and dependent 
upon each other, we feel that you have an interest in 
knowing how we have handled our end of this “‘joint 
operation.” This page is our way of telling you. It 
shows you how we handled, in 1947, our business of 
processing and marketing. It shows how much money 
we took in, where it went to, and what services we 
performed to earn our 1¢ profit per dollar of sales. 


How We EARN Our Profit 


In addition to providing a market for livestock and many 
other agricultural products, Swift performs many essen- 
tial services for producers and consumers. Most people 
can’t go to farms to buy their meat—neither can retail 
dealers. Swift brings the meat to them. We have been 
doing this big, necessary job for 62 years, efficiently and 
economically. 

Here are the services Swift & Company performs to 
earn its small profit: 
1) We buy livestock and many other products that farm- 
ers and ranchers raise; then process and distribute them. 
2) We process, brand, and perform all the many neces- 
sary operations to prepare our products for market and 
consumption. 
3) We utilize all by-products. Every part that can be 
used is processed and sold in various forms. The income 
from this source increases the price of livestock to pro- 
ducers, decreases the cost of meat to consumers. 
4) Our research finds new uses and new markets for 
farmers’ and ranchers’ products. ; 
5) Our Martha Logan experimental kitchens test foods 
under home conditions, so that Swift products may give 
consumers the greatest possible satisfaction and value 
per dollar. 
6) We pay transportation charges on our finished prod- 
ucts, delivering them to dealers in all parts of the United 
States. This makes a broad, nationwide market instead 
of a limited local market for the products of livestock 
producers. 
7) We provide employment and a livelihood — good wages, 
good working conditions and security —for 73,000 people 
who work for Swift & Company. 

Our earnings for all this were one cent on each dollar 
of sales. 





Livestock Loss Stoppers 


Killing horns on calves before they grow is easier than de- 
horning. According to the University of Minnesota, treat- 
ment should be made when the horn button can just be 
detected, usually before the calf is 10 days old. Clip the 
hair closely on the button, smear vaseline around the 
area, then rub with moist stick caustic until small drops 
of blood appear. Commercial pastes are also very good 


and easy to use. . =-% 


An effective one-treatment control for hog-mange and lice 
has been found. It will replace the costly oil dips which 
often took 3 to 5 treatments to get results. It is a chem- 
ical known as benzene hexachloride. The University of 
Nebraska reports that when properly used it will com- 
pletely free hogs of mange in one application. Hogs 
should be sprayed or dipped using an emulsion of 20 
pounds of wettable benzene hexachloride, containing 10% 
of gamma isomer, in 100 gallons of water. 
* * * 

Pregnancy disease of ewes usually occurs near the end of 
pregnancy. Symptoms are stupor, teeth grinding, paral- 
ysis and unconsciousness. Prevention is important, for as 
yet no effective cure has been found. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that prevention consists of 
(1) controlled feeding to avoid sharp weight gains or 
radical feed changes during the last third of pregnancy, 
(2) feeding blackstrap molasses in the drinking water or 
on the feed, (3) forcing the ewes to exercise by walking at 
least a mile a day, (4) feeding a ration high in vitamin A, 
such as good quality legume hay. 


Conservation of Our 


Land Resources 


by H. H. Kildee, Dean of Agriculture 
Iowa State College 





H. H. Kildee 


During recent years we have become increasingly con- 
scious of the importance of conserving our land resources. 
Accordingly, we have initiated conservation programs 
and practices which are sound and logical. Such action 
was and is urgently ‘needed, not alone for the current 
generation, but as an obligation to generations yet un- 
born. As one result of the programs adopted, much land 
(which because of its character and slope was being de- 
stroyed by erosion) has been turned back to grass. Thus, 
expanding livestock production has become an increas- 
ingly important part of the program of conserving our 
natural resources. 

Continual sale of crops off a farm or ranch results in 
serious loss of plant food. But the maintenance of plant 
food elements in the soil is urgently needed if our crop 
land is to continue to provide adequate quantities of 
human food. Livestock farming is helping accomplish 
this. For when Jand is used for grazing, rather than for 
crops, soil erosion ceases and the unnecessary loss o! 
plant foods is checked. 
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HOW SWIFT’S DOLLAR WAS DIVIDED 





79.3 Cents to Producers—Swift & Com- 
pany, during 1947, returned to millions 
of producers of agricultural products an 
average of 79.3 cents out of each dollar 
received from sales. We provide a daily 
cash market for your livestock, dairy, 
poultry and other products. 





1.8 Cents for Transportation—Swift’s 
transportation bill was $41,053,244 in 
1947, or an average of 1.8 cents of each 
sales dollar. Approximately 24 of the 
livestock is produced west of the Missis- 
sippi River, 24 of the meat is eaten east 
of it. Swift service bridges this aver- 
age 1,000-mile gap between America’s 
producers and consumers. 





1 Cent as Earnings— The company’s 1947 
net earnings were $22,334,977, after pro- 
vision of $12,000,000 for high cost addi- 
tions to fixed assets. This represents an 
average of only 1 cent of each sales dol- 
lar. Swift & Company is owned by 
64,000 stockholders, whose savings pro- 
vide the money for capital, plants, equip- 
ment, tools and raw materials. Of the 
net earnings, the stockholders received 
$12,436,612 in dividends. The balance 
has been kept in the company as a re- 
serve for future needs of the business. 


9.7 Cents to Employes—In 1947, Swift’s 


73,000 employes earned $217,072,169 in, 


wages and salaries, or an average of 9.7 
cents out of each dollar of Swift sales. It 
takes many skilled people to process live- 
stock and other raw agricultural prod- 
ucts into Swift’s quality foods. 





1.3 Cents for Taxes—Our total tax bill in 
1947 was $25,915,888. This averaged 1.3 
cents out of each dollar Swift received 
for the products it sold. In addition to 
federal taxes, Swift & Company paid 
taxes during 1947 in each of the 48 
states, and in hundreds of municipalities 
where the company owns plants or other 
property. 


Where the Dollar Went— 


SUPPLIES 3.8¢ = 
TAXES 1.3¢ ro 
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3.8 Cents for Supplies— Last year, out of 
each dollar of sales, Swift spent an aver- 
age of 3.8 cents, or a total of $86,005,885, 
on supplies of all kinds—mountains of 
salt and sugar; trainloads of boxes, bar- 
rels, other containers; miles of twine, 
tons of paper; fuel, electricity, etc. 





3.1 Cents for Other Expenses— Among 
other necessary business costs are depre- 
ciation, interest, employe benefits, sales 
promotion, rent, research, insurance, de- 
velopment of new products, advertising, 
stationery, postage, telephone, telegraph, 
passenger travel, etc. These necessary 
expenses took an average of 3.1 cents of 
each sales dollar. 















For raw 
agricultural 
products 
(livestock, 
etc.)79.3¢ 





TRANSPORTATION 1.8¢ 
OTHER EXPENSES 3.1¢ 


EMPLOYES 9.7¢ 3 


REMAINING AS EARNINGS 1¢ <a 





agricultural products you 
a pound on the millions o 





Here is a quick “‘picture” of how Swift’s average sales dollar was 
divided in 1947. Smallest slice is Swift & Company’s net earnings 
for many essential services in the processing and marketing of the 
peas It averaged a fraction of a cent 


pounds handled. 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
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California Develops Course in “Successful Retail Selling” 


Selling takes the SPOTLIGHT 


44RFITALIS is -back!” 
So proclaim the national advertisements. 

Other items of hard-to-get merchandise also are re- 
turning and as other products fill the shelves of retail 
stores, merchants realize that “Selling is here again,” 
too. 

Articles appearing in trade and business periodicals 
are advising those in the selling profession to oil up 
their rusty selling techniques and prepare to give in- 
telligent sales help to that most important person in 
their stores—the customer! ; 

During the war years merchants were short on 
merchandise and long on customers. Their sales staffs 
were short on selling and long on order filling. 

The need for training was definitely there, and it 
was up to vocational education to meet the need. Dis- 
tributive education in California developed a pack- 
aged program labeled “Successful Retail Selling.” It 
was built around the Jam Handy sound slide film set, 
“Selling America.” A manual was written and the dis- 
tributive education cordinators of California instituted 
the program. Originally there was a five one-hour 
meeting course which combined lecture method, con- 
ference discussion of selling principles presented in the 
sound slide films, and mimeographed “take-away” ma- 
terial covering key points of each meeting. Its popu- 
larity was immediate. During the first year, more than 
50 groups were served in the larger communities where 
local distributive education coordinators were on the 
job to present the program. Enrollment exceeded 
2,500. 

Other communities learned of the work and a mem- 
ber of the state staff was assigned to serve these local- 
ities. It thus became a part of California’s field pro- 
gram, and was enthusiastically received. 

People who attended wanted more. Local schools felt 
that a two-hour class was better adapted to evening 
school programs. Fortunately new sound slide films 
were available and were used as additional illustra- 
tions of the practical on-the-job applications of the 
fundamental principles and selling techniques. As a 
result it became a five two-hour program, and later 
more units were added. The present program consists 
of six two-hour meetings in which a number of differ- 
ent sound slide films are used. 

This latest expanded edition has proved as popular 
as the original from which it was developed. Enroll- 


LAWSON V. POSS 


Special Supervisor of Distributive Education 
. California State Department of Education 
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ment has been limited to 75 and the average attendance 
has been approximately 55 each session. All enrolees 
are employed adults and to “keep them coming” course 
content must be interesting and of practical value. Fol- 
lowing is an outline of topics included: 

Meeting No. 1: The Right Attitude. Approaching the 
customer; first impressions are lasting; understanding 
the customer’s viewpoint; why it pays to be agreeable. 

Meeting No. 2: Customers. Adjusting to the needs 
and interests of each customer; individual differences; 
varying moods. 

Meeting No. 3: Handling Customer’s Objections. 
How people buy; the “yes, but’ method; don’t argue. 

Meeting No. 4: Why People Buy. Buying motives and 
basic appeals; what will your merchandise do for the 
customer? 

Meeting No. 5: Merchandise Presentation. The im- 
portance of merchandise knowledge; translating qual- 
ities into customer advantages. 

Meeting No. 6: Closing the Sale and Suggestion 
Selling. 

Since most salespeople are close to their jobs, the 
aim of the course must be objective. No attempt is 
made to prescribe. The instructor is not presented as 
a sales expert, but a purveyor of practical selling ideas. 
These ideas are presented through sound slide films 
showing recognizable on-the-job selling situations 
where techniques play an important part in making 
the selling job easier and more profitable to both sales- 
person and customer. In discussion periods the instruc- 
tor asked the group: ‘How does this check with your 
selling experiences?” since the course was presented 
as a refresher on selling skills, some of which may 
unintentionally have been put aside. 

The group included sales people from department 
stores, chain stores, service stations, food markets, 
travel agencies, and small stores of many kinds. De- 
partment managers, owners, and self-employed as well 
as salespeople attended. “Fan mail’ has come from 
school administrators, business men, and officers of 
the Retail Clerks Union. Requests for repeat classes 
have been numerous. 

The program is elastic and adaptable to selected 
groups, because basic principles of good customer re- 
lations and good selling techniques apply in any field 
of selling. It is being adapted for the gas and electric 
appliance dealers and salesmen of Northern California, 
and groups in 24 communities are being scheduled for 
this program in the spring by the Gas Appliance So- 
ciety of California and the Northern California Elec- 
trical Bureau in cooperation with the local school dis- 
tricts and the distributive education service, bureau of 
business education, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Treasurer's Report 
1946, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1947, 


DECEMBER 1, 














Balance in Bank, November 30, 1946 . $15,010.04 
RECEIPTS 
Affiliated Memberships . $54,531.00 
Life Memberships . 1,512.50 
Publication Sales . 4 a ea 1,851.09 
Convention Proceeds—St. Louis . $1,685.00 
Los Angeles (Adv.) . 5,785.00 7,470.00 
Interest on U. S. Bonds . 652.50 
Registration Fees . 758.50 
Miscellaneous ere ewe 133.68 
Reconciled A (Collecti ) 570.98 67,480.25 
$82,490.29 
DISBURSEMENTS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
Salaries - $8,192.13 
Stenaqgraphic Sarees . 5,812.14 
Travel ‘ 2,172.00 
Printing and Seattenery ‘ 1,087.09 
Postage a ee Oe ee ee ee 434.37 
Cc ication—Teleph Se ia dee 537.39 
ee 98.20 
Equip t and Suppli 1,170.74 
Office Rent 2,190.00 
Annuity—C. E. Wright . 500.00 
Withholding Tax 2,773.05 
Miscellaneous 474.06 25,441.87 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
Comp. and Clerical Exp. (Treas.) . $1,180.80 
Travel oe Bre Ges 6,646.28 
A. V. A. lownid - 6,842.32 
Printing and Stationery . 315.15 
Printing—“‘Industrial Arts Bulletin” 227.52 
Postage 117.00 
Coonmunieution (r. a 1). 203.51 
Convention Expenses . 4,393.21 
American Council on Stasution 100.00 
Miscellaneous : 161.15 
Reconciled Accts. (Held te Collect. Pe 650.35 20,837.29 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
Travel $4,018.91 
Miscellaneous 1,438.89 5,457.80 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
Salaries $4,825.13 
Travel ‘ 935.80 
Office Rent 300.00 
Miscellaneous 197.10 6,258.03 
HOME ECONOMICS COMMITTEE EXPENSES ' 
Travel $1,118.84 
Printing 436.50 
Miscellaneous 187.75 1,743.09 59,738.08 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1947 . . $22,752.21 
$82,490.29 
TOTAL ASSETS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1947 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1947 . eT eo $22,752.21 
Registered U. S. Treasury Bonds—21/2% . . $ 5,000.00 
Registered U. S. Treasury Bonds—27/s% . 14,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series D) 10M . 9,000.00 
U. S. War Bonds (Series F) 16M . 12,576.00 
U. S. War Bonds (Series G) 5M . 4,740.00 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company . 
84 Shares Preferred Stock . . $735.00 
348 of 1 Share Preferred Stock . 3.04 738.04 
1000 46,054.04 
TOTAL ASSETS . "$68,806.25 
TOTAL IN LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND—(Included in Assets) $43,397.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 


Treasurer. 
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WORKBOOK IN MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


By Shriver L. Coover. Projects and problems of everyday 
interest and usefulness, geared to the actual needs of begin- 
ners, and suitable for the school shop. Unit structure enables 
each pupil to progress at his own speed. Includes blueprint 
reading and much related information. $1.48 


ELEMENTS OF RADIO 
SERVICING 


By Marcus and Levy. A how-to-do-it text dealing with all 
phases and problems of modern radio servicing. Stage-by- 
stage approach, analyzing the superheterodyne standard 
circuit. Stress on servicing procedures. Presents service prob- 
lems cavering 90% of modern servicing. $3.60 


ESSENTIALS OF RADIO 


By Slurzberg and Osterheld. Explains principles of operation 
of vacuum tubes and their basic circuits and applications of 
circuits to low frequency radio receivers. All recent advances. 
Requires a minimum of mathematics. In press. 


CARPENTRY FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES 


By Elbert A, Lair. Deals with all phases of carpentry for the 
building trades. Emphasizes tools and methods needed for 
the construction of small residences and frame houses. Easy- 
to-grasp how-to-do-it approach. $1.80 


HOME GUIDE TO REPAIR. 
UPKEEP AND REMODELING 


By William H. Crouse. Familiarizes the student with all the 
trades involved in building and maintaining a home, from 
carpentry, painting, and 
plumbing, and work. 

Numerous illustrations. $3.00. 


electrical work, 
Down-to-earth presentation. 


plastering, to 
tile 


SIMPLIFIED ROOF FRAMING 


New Second Edition. By Wilson and Werner. A carefully 
edited revision, bringing all material up to date and adding 
two new chapters on short-cut methods, the steel square and 
its use, and review of basic principles. $1.80 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 











MeceGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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National NFA officers, 1947-48. Front row: R. Adams, James Bryant, pres., Robert 
Grown, Melvin Burleson. Back row: Walter Caldwell; Lincoln Bobo, Glenwood Roane 


Developing Negro Leaders 


URING its brief 12-year existence, the New Farm- 
ers of America has been an important factor in 
stimulating many young Negro farm boys to appreciate 
and enjoy farming as an occupation, as well as devel- 
oping them into skillful, proficient farmers. The NFA, 
through its local and national organization, also has 
been influential in developing a high respect for the 
farming occupation. Formerly, farming was considered 
a life of drudgery but today it has become an enter- 
prising business occupation with financial returns and 
living conditions equal or better than the traditional 
professions afford. 

It is true that farm mechanization and many other 
factors have been responsible for the improved status 
of the farming occupation, but the NFA is the organ- 
ization that has continually stressed to rural Negro 
youth the importance of farming; furthermore, it has 
trained them to become successful farmers. 

Although the NFA may be justified, in many ways, 
as a part of the farmer training program in vocational 
agriculture in the public schools, its major contribution 
has been in training young Negro men to be capable 
community leaders. This training has been directed 
by NFA advisers who strongly believe in the philos- 
ophy that the best way to develop capable leaders is 
to provide the young men with abundant opportunities 
to lead. 

These leadership experiences center around such 
activities as public speaking, conducting group meet- 
ings, serving on committees, and contests. 

Since the national NFA constitution designates the 
local teacher of vocational agriculture as the NFA 
adviser, the teacher training program in the colleges 
has the responsibility for thoroughly training pro- 
spective agricultural teachers to be capable NFA ad- 
visers. Most colleges and universities that prepare 
teachers of vocational agriculture provide college 
courses related to the NFA, and through the collegiate 
NFA chapter supply adequate participation in all 
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New Farmers of America Afford 
Leadership Training Opportunities 


phases of chapter activities. While in college NFA 
advisers learn that practically all loca! chapter activ- 
ities should be conducted by the boys; the NFA ad- 
viser should stay in the background and serve in an 
advisory capacity. His chief function is to stimulate 
the individual members to perform as many leadership 
activities as possible. 

The success of an NFA chapter depends largely upon 
the adviser; a man who has initiative, imagination, 
and a vision of the possibilities of the NFA for devel- 
oping capable rural leaders, is needed. The wide- 
awake, alert adviser creates in the boys a desire to 
become capable leaders, and he keeps before them 
constantly some form of leadership opportunity. 

Many advisers: have discovered that the self- 
motivation techniques used in directing the NFA chap- 
ter are so effective as teaching devices that they use 
this method in a modified form in their all-day classes 
of vocational agriculture. 

The efficient adviser must have good ability as an 
organizer, since he has the responsibility of planning 
leadership activities for chapter officers and for 40 or 
50 members. Although this may appear to be difficult, 
the experienced adviser usually has the chapter mem- 
bers assigned to various committees which are respon- 
sible for carrying out the challenging program of work 
set up by‘the chapter. By using this type of organ- 
ization the older NFA members serve as leaders or 
chairmen of the committees and younger members 
learn to express their ideas effectively in helping the 
group to achieve goals and obiectives., | 


W. N. ELAM 


Specialist for Program Planning 
U. S. Office of Education 
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It is surprising how eagerly boys under good leader- 
ship enter into their tasks. Under the self-motivation 
plan their learning activities become an enjoyable ex- 
perience. Although the well-trained adviser avoids 
taking a leading part in NFA meetings he works the 
hardest of all at the task of conferring, planning, and 
making suggestions to members and cOmmittees con- 
cerning any desirable (or undesirable) activities that 
the chapter considers for the year. This rare ability of 
staying in the background and yet keeping the mem- 
bers active and anxious to participate is not possessed 
by all NFA advisers, but it is one that can be de- 
veloped. 

The NFA contests have been effective in stimulating 
achievement in leadership activities. These contests are 
conducted as local, state, and national functions with 
suitable prizes and awards for winners. i NFA 
contests follow: 

The public speaking contest originates in the local 
chapter and winners finally compete at the national 
convention. The speeches must be written by the con- 
testants and they are judged on both composition and 
delivery. This contest develops ability to speak before 
a group in an intelligent, convincing manner. 

The star superior farmer contest is based on farming 
achievement and leadership ability. Four degrees, the 
Farm Hand, Improved Farmer, Modern Farmer, and 
Superior Farmer must be earned before a member is 
éntitled to compete in the national contest. This con- 
test stimulates interest in achievement in farming and 
in rural leadership activities. 

The quiz contest is conducted after the manner of 
radio quiz programs, and questions are based on 
knowledge of the NFA guide and Stewart’s Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. 

The talent contest is based upon ability to entertain. 
It includes a wide variety of talent and a number of 
farm youth have been “discovered” and given employ- 
ment with entertainment and recreational organiza- 
tions as a result. 

The quartet contest is for those who sing spirituals 
and modern semi-classical numbers. This is one of 
the most popular contests among NFA members. Sev- 
eral young men have secured employment as singers 
and musicians as a result of appearing on the national 
convention programs. 

Since NFA sessions are conducted according to the 
best parliamentary procedure, boys become skillful in 
conducting meetings, and often are selected to serve 
as officers in many school organizations. 

Recently a study was made to determine to what 
extent NFA leadership training functions in the adult 
life of members after boys have left school. The study 
reveals that many former members take an active 
interest-and a leading part in community organiza- 
tions. The usefulness of these young men as citizens 
has been greatly increased by their training. Some of 
the positions of leadership occupied by former NFA 
members follow: 

Agricultural organizations—Vice-president, poultry 
association; exhibitor at parish fair; chairman of pur- 
chasing committee, local buying cooperative; president, 
county fair association; president, farmers cooperative 
marketing association; president, local tenant purchas- 
ing organization; president, colored farmers agricul- 
tural improvement association. 

College organizations—President of class; literary 
editor, college paper; vice-president, readers’ club; 
manager, college “coop” store; leading officers in fra- 
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For Vocational Courses 





AIRCRAFT MECHANIC SERIES 


By Rollen H. Drake 
$3.50 
.$5.50 
$4.00 


Aircraft. Woodwork 
Aircraft Sheet Metal 
Aircraft Welding 


Aircraft Engines 
To be ready in March. 
$5.90 (prob.) 


Aircraft Electrical Systems, Hy- 
draulic Systems, and Instru- 
ments 


Aircraft Engine Maintenance and 
Service 


Aircraft Maintenance and Service 

Preparing 
These texts provide all the instruction in theory, materials, tools 
and techniques needed to meet the CAA mechanics’ license re- 
quirements. Very clearly written, up-to-date, fully illustrated and 
in line with actual practice, they are excellent for vocational: 
courses. Shop projects in the construction and approved repair 
of all aircraft parts are included. 


THE BLUEPRINT LANGUAGE 
By H. C. Spencer and H. E. Grant 


Thoroughly explains every detail of blueprints, with abundant 
illustrations and problem sheets—all reproduced from actual 
drawings and blueprints contributed by over 100 leading industrial 
concerns. Especially good training in visualization is given through 
full, clear explanations of all views and methods of shape descrip- 
tion used in technical drawings. $5. 





illustrated Jig-Tooling 
Dictionary 


By T. G. Thompson & 
R. A. Peterson. $7.50 


A unique reference containing 988 
working drawings, with concise 
explanations, of the design, con- 
struction and use of all tooling 
equipment and procedures used 
in industry today. 


Principles of Radio 
for Operators 

By Ralph Atherton. $4 
Very clear, simple explanations 
of the electrical fundamentals 
and operating principles of every 
basic part of radio, with demon- 
strations and nearly 500 illustra- 
tions. 


Introduction to Practical 
Radio 

By D. J. Tucker. $3 
An unusually thorough basic text 
on all fundamentals, with full 
explanations of the necessary 
mathematics at points where it 


is used, and many practical prob- 
lems. 


Shop Job Sheets in Radio 
By R. N. Auble 
Book 1—Fundamentals . . . $1.90 
Book 2—Service Problems . $1.90 


Practical shop exercises in the 
electrical fundamentals and the 
construction of all basic parts. 


Aircraft Drafting 
By H. H. Katz. $5 


Teaches the elements of technical 
drawing and the particular prac- 
tices of aircraft drafting largely 
through hundreds of illustrations. 
Includes many aircraft produc- 
tion and engineering data. 


Aerodynamics 

By L. R. Parkinson. $2.50 
A brief, clearly written text, re- 
quiring only high school algebra, 
on the fundamental formulas and 
their use. 


‘Practical Marine Electricity 


By S. N. LeCount & 
H. S. Dusenbery. $3.75 


A complete course in the electri- 
cal principles, installation, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of every 
piece of electrical equipment used 
on modern merchant ships. 


Machine Shop Operations 
By L. E. King 


Lathe, Milling Machine Operat’ons 
($1.75 each); Shaper Operations 
($1); Bench, Grinder Operations, 
preparing. 
The technical data, necessary 
mathematics, and directions for 
performing each operation on 
each of the major machine tools. 
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Visual Material 








ALBERT J. ROSENBERG 


Manager, Text-Film Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


for the Machine Shop 


The following list of visual aids may be used to supplement textual material in the field of 
machine shop practice. It is suggested that each film and filmstrip be previewed before using 
as some may contain information that is too advanced or too elementary. 


These films and filmstrips can be obtained from the producer or distributor listed with each 
title. The addresses of producers and distributors are given at the end of this listing. In many 
cases, these materials may be obtained from your local film library or local film distributor; 
. also, many universities have large film libraries from which they may be borrowed. 


The running time (min), whether it is silent (si) or sound (sd), motion picture (MP) or 
filmstrip (FS), are listed with each title. All those not listed as color (C) are black and white. 
All of the motion pictures are 16mm; filmstrips are 35mm. 


MILLING MACHINES 


Basic Machines: The Milling Ma- 
chine (USOE 15min sd MP). How the 
milling machine removes metal; how 
the cutter is held; how power is ap- 
plied to rotate it; how spindle speeds 
are changed; how the work is sup- 
ported and fed to the cutter; how the 
rate of speed is changed. 


Milling Machine (USOE 8min sd 
MP). Illustrates the basic operating 
principles of the milling machine; 
demonstrates the various types of 
jobs which can be done on the milling 
machine. 


Machine Tools: The Milling Ma- 
chine (Army FS). Gives nomencla- 
ture, practical uses and operation of 
the milling machine. 


Milling Machines (JH FS). Portrays 
the milling machine; basic cutter 
types; milling speeds and feeds. 


Milling Machine Practice (Kearney 
& Trecker, sd FS). A series of five 
filmstrips showing milling practice in 
all its phases. 


Milling Machine Operations (Film 
Productions 20min sd MP). Analyzes 
the construction of the milling ma- 
chine; types of cutters in action; 
various kinds of milling, holding 
methods and variety of jobs adaptable 
to the machine. 


Boring Holes With Offset Boring 
Head (USOE 28min sd MP). Shows 
how to mount the workpiece on the 
milling machine table; use a wiggler 
to position the workpiece for drilling; 
mount the cutting tools in the spindle; 
bore with an offset boring head; posi- 
tion the table to bore a second hole at 
an exact distance from a previously 
drilled hole; use a plug gage and 
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micrometer to check the center dis- 
tance between the holes. 


Cutting a Dovetail Taper Slide 
(USOE 26min sd MP.) Shows how to 
machine a dovetail taper slide on the 
vertical milling machine; use a rotary 
table in milling a taper; mill to lay- 
out lines. 


Cutting a Round End Keyway 
(USOE 22min sd MP). Shows how to 
cut a round end keyway in a steel 
shaft; align the spindle and work- 
piece by using a test bar; use a two- 
lip end mill to sink a hole in solid 
stock; set trip dogs and table stops; 
check the finished dimensions of a 
round end keyway. 


Cutting a Short Rack (USOE 18min 
sd MP). Shows how to set up the 
machine; set up and align workpiece 
on milling machine table; position 
table and workpiece in relation to the 
cutter; rough and finish mill the 
workpiece. 


Cutting Keyways (USOE 15min sd 
MP). Shows how to set up a shaft on 
the table of the milling machine for 
cutting a keyway at each end; illus- 
trates selection of the proper cutter; 
determination of the correct speed 
and feed setting of the machine for 
the proper depth of cut and length of 
cut; demonstrates the use of microm- 
eter collars on lead screws. 


Cutting Teeth on a Worm Gear 
(USOE 17min sd MP). Shows how to 
set dividing head for specified index- 
ing; position workpiece for gashing; 
gdsh the teeth on the workpiece; po- 
sition workpiece under dead center of 
hob; mesh gashed gear with hob and 
hob the teeth. 


Milling a Circular T-Slot (USOE 
22min sd MP). Shows how to mill a 


circular T-slot in solid metal; use a 
rotary table for continuous circular 
milling; use a two-lip end mill, an 
end mill, and T-slot cutter; use a dial 
indicator with a test bar in aligning 
the table. 


Milling a Helical Cutter (USOE 
18min sd MP). Shows assembling and 
installing correct gear in gear box; 
mounting arbor, cutter and arbor sup- 
port, etc. 


Milling a Helical Groove (USOE 
28min sd MP). Shows how to mill a 
helical groove in cylindrical shaft on 
the vertical milling machine. 


Milling a Template (USOE 17min 
sd MP). Shows how to mount the end 
mill in the milling machine spindle; 
set up and align the template on the 
milling machine table; position the 
table and workpiece in relation to the 
cutter; .rough and finish-mill the 
piece; check for finished dimensions. 


Plain Indexing and Cutting a Spur 
Gear (USOE 26min sd MP). Explains 
the principle and operation of the 
dividing head; shows its application 
in the cutting of an eight pitch spur 
gear with 36 teeth; emphasizes accur- 
acy in setting up the work and 
mounting the cutter on the arbor. 


Straddle and Surface Milling to 
Close Tolerances (USOE 27min sd 
MP). Shows the rough milling of four 
sides of solid bar stock and finishing 
the same piece to a given size and 
shape. 


Straddle Milling (USOE 17min sd 
MP). Shows how to straddle mill the 
bosses on connecting rods to the 
proper width when the connecting 
rods are held in a fixture; explains 
selection of spacing collars, for cor- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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MAJOR Hollywood film producer needed a 

number of 16mm sound film projectors. So 
a corps of technicians was assigned to testing 
five makes. The result? “B&H Filmosounds 
are superior optically, electronically, and mechan- 
ically,”’ the Chief Projectionist reported. Here 
are some of the findings he cited in support of 
that conclusion: 


1. Finest Pictures. The B&H shutter results in a 
great deal less flicker. Lens is very sharp 
and of high quality. Mechanism appears to 
be precision-built. 


2. Superb SoundQuality. Minimum machinenoise, 
splendid functioning of exciter supply, latest 
amplifier design. Professional-type film gate, 
impedance drum, and associated mechanism 
eliminate speed variation and flutter. 


When writing advertisers please 
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sound 


Superior” 


says one of 
largest 
film producers* 


3. Easy to Use. Controls are ideally located 
Rewind is perfect. 

4. Easy to Service. Amplifier, for example, can be 
removed and replaced by anyone in less than 
five minutes. 


Not every school can make the thorough com- 
parative tests which assure wise sound film pro- 
jector selection. But every school can and should 
base its choice upon revealing tests made by 
unbiased technicians for industrial organiza- 
tions and school systems. 


The B&H Special Representative near you 
has the complete and interesting story. Bell 
& Howell Company, 7170 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., and London. 


*Name on request. 


Bell « Howell 





mention American Vocational Journal. 











16mm. 
Projector 
Parade 


HIS month we present some informa- 
tion on 16 mm sound film projectors 
trom literature supplied by manufactur- 
ers together with added comments from 
users. Direct comparison is not possible 
on all features. The literature does not 
in every case give comparable informa- 
tion or describe comparable parts. 
Most of the models are new design. 


William J. Temple 


Brooklyn College Audio Visual Education Committee 
Equipment Editor, Scholastic Teacher 


They exhibit many improvements de- 
veloped during the war. Following are 
trends most welcome to educators: 

An increasing number of truly port- 
able projectors. They not only have 
handles, but can be carried with ease. 
They will not take the place of the 
larger projector for the school audi- 

(Continued on page 32) 


Lightweight (Under 50 Pounds) for Classroom 





4 1111 Armitage Ave. 
4 Chicago 14, Ill. 





GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


10 3/4x14x13, 31 Ib. 750-watt 
lamp supplied; 1,000-watt avail- 
able. Response up to 7,000 
cycles; 6-inch speaker; 25 ft. cord 
supplied; 8-inch speaker in sep- 
arate case available. 


REMARKS 


‘ One-point lubrication; automatic loop- 


setter; like standard “DeVry 11,000” 
projector; -6-inch speaker not recom- 
mended for large rooms. 





SOUND KING— 
$299.50 
Empire Projector 
Corp. 
60 McLean Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





Projector: 14 1/8x11 1 /2x9 3/8, 
27 |b. Speaker: 14 5/8x14 5/8x 
55/8, 11 lb. 750-watt. Up to 
7,000 cycles; 30 ft. cord sup- 
plied; 8-inch speaker. 1600 ft. 
sd. si. 


Simpler movement; lens corrected for 
color aberration; two speed (sd. and 
si.) governor controlled. Separate ex- 
citer lamp energized by amplifier. 





| MOVIE-MITE 63 LD— 
v4 nv 






Movie-Mite Corp. 
* 1105 East 15th St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. © 


8x12x15, 27 1/2 |b. 300-watt 
maximum. Response not given; 
4-watt output; 6-inch speaker. 
2,000 ft. sd. si.; Model 63 L sd. 
only. 


Operates on AC or DC; can be set up 
in 3 minutes; satisfactory pictures up 
to 4 ft. wide in darkened rooms; up to 
8 ft. at night. 





REVERE “16— 
$287.50 
Revere Camera Co. 
320 East 21st St. 

Chicago, Ill. 





Single case; 16x8x22, 33 lb. 750- 
watt; approximately 5-watt out- 
put; carrying case serves as baf- 
fle for speaker. 1600 ft. sd. si. 


Operates on AC or DC. 





} 2) TONEMASTER—$350 
WA Universal Camera 

= Corp. 

7 28 West 23rd St. 

ij New York 10, N. Y. 





Size not given; single case; 45 lb. 
Five-tube amplifier; 8-inch speak- 
er; 50-6,000 cycle response; 50 
ft. cord supplied. 2000 ft. film 
capacity. 


Quickly set up; no reel arms to be at- 
tached. 





LITEWEIGHT—$375 
Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa 





Suter, Hedrich-Blessing, Lid. 
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14 1/2x14 1/2x7 3/8, 35 Ib. 
750-watt; 1000-watt optional. 6- 
tube amplifier; push-pull for low 
distortion; speaker on front of 
projector; 12-inch speaker at 
slightly additional cost. 


Safety film-trips; automatically prevent 
film damage dye to loss of loop; 180° 
swing-out lens; swing-out gate for 
cleaning aperture; scratch-proof; mov- 
ing film does not rub against stationary 
parts. 
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Standard (Over 50 Pounds) for Classroom and Auditorium 





PREMIER 20— 
$540. 

% Ampro Corp. 

2835 North Western 

Ave. 

&) Chicago 18, Ill. 





Separate cases: 21 1 /2x16x 


-93/4, 50 |b.; 16x16x9 3/4, 26 


lb. Up to 1000-watt; 750-watt 
lamp supplied. “Broadcast qual- 
ity”; 15-watt output; 12-inch 
speaker; 50 ft. cord supplied. 


Very quiet running; has 3 claws in film- 
advancing mechanism consequently will 
not jam if one perforation is torn; has 
convenient adjustment to re-form lost 
lower film loop without stopping ma- 
chine; has swing-out gate for cleaning. 





FILMOSOUND 
UTILITY—$579. : 
Bell and Howell Co. 
7100 McCormack 
Road 
Chicago 45, Ill. 





Separate cases: 16 1/2x9x15, 
wt. not given. Speaker in case: 
17x10 1/2x18 1/2, wt. - not 
given. 750-watt lamp supplied. 
Response 50-7000 cycles; inverse 
feedback; 12-inch speaker. 


Cannot be incorrectly threaded; guards 
prevent even defective film from jumping 
off sprockets; gate opens for cleaning; 
film does not rub against stationary 
parts; metered lubrication; AC-DC model 
available. 





DEVRY 11,000— 
$561.50 
DeVry Corp. 
4 1111 Armitage Ave. 
| Chicago 14, Ill. 





Projector and amplifier, 37 |b; 
speaker, 15 Ib. Up to 1000-watt; 
750-watt lamp supplied. “Full 
audibility range”; 5-watt output; 
low distortion; 8-inch Alnico 
speaker; 50 ft. cable. 2000 ft. 


Re-form lost lower loop by pushing but- 
ton without stopping machine; film-ad- 
vancing mechanism passes damaged 
perforations without jamming; one-point 
lubrication; straight-line optical system; 
weight saved by dura-aluminum cases. 





SOUND KODA- 
SCOPE—FS-10-N 
One Speaker $500. 
Twin Speaker $565. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 





Two cases. Single speaker units, 
72 \|b.; twin speaker units, 95 Ib. 
400, 500, or 700-watt lamps 
optional. 10-watt output with 
single 10-inch speaker; 14-watt 
with twin 12-inch speakers. 





Wide-opening film gate for cleaning 
aperture; “fidelity control” for adjust- 
ing focus of sound scanning light beam 
for different types of film. 





KOLOGRAPH 

| “1615-47"—$585. 
4 Kolograph Corp. 
628 West Lake St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 






Separate cases: 43 Ib.; 20 lb.; 
size not given. Up to 1250-watt 
T-20 lamp; 1000-watt lamp sup- 
plied. Response 40-10,000 cycles; 
15-watt output; 12-inch speaker. 
2000 ft. sd. si. 


Swing-out lens gate; unique film-ad- 
vancing mechanism (intermittent sprocket 
—no claws) provides steady picture and 
quiet operation which does not become 
noisier with use; sprockets engage 4 
holes at once assuring smooth operation. 





RCA PG-201— 
Price Not Given 
Radio Corp. of 
America 
Educational Dept. 
Camden, N. J. 





Separate cases: 20 1/4x9 1 /8x 
16 1/16, 57 Ib. 18 1/16x18 3 /16 
x10 3/4, 281/2 |b. 750-watt 
lamp supplied; 1000-watt op- 
tional. Push-pull; inverse feed- 
back; 20-watt output; 10-in. spk. 


Removable film gate; large 16-tooth 
sprockets; centralized control panel; re- 
wind without changing reels or belts; 
threading path embossed on projector. 








RCA “'400’— 
| Price Not Given 
| Radio Corp. of 
America 
Educational Dept. 
Jj Camden, N. J. 





Separate cases: 15 1/2x14 3/4x 
9, 39 lb. 19 5/8x15 1/8x9, 28 
lb. Up to 1000-watt lamp; 750- 
watt lamp supplied. Response not 
given; 10-watt output; 10-inch 
speaker; 50 ft. cord. 2000 ft. 


Many features similar to those of RCA 
model PG-201. 





TRIUMPH 60— 
$468. 
Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa 


FEBRUARY, 1948 





Separate cases: 14 1/2x16 1/2x 
9 3/8, 43 Ib. 18x19 1 /2x10, 27 
lb. Up to 750-watt lamp; 1000- 
watt optional. Power output for 
4 12-inch speakers; 1 12-inch 
speaker; 75 ft: cord. 


Safety film-trips; projector is automatic- 
ally stopped to prevent damage to film 
if either loop és lost; swing-out gate for 
cleaning ‘aperture; film does not rub 
against stationary parts; simplified oil- 
ing; can be serviced without tools. 
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Aids are handled with a sure touch. 


OW would you like this to happen 

in your classroom? You have pre- 

viously requested a film to point 
up the topic for the day. Just before 
class young Jimmy Baker appears 
bearing the film, a motion picture 
projector, and screen. He threads the 
film. He completes his tests as the 
class members walk in. 

At the proper moment you say, 
“And now we will see the film.” 
Jimmy darkens the room. The loud- 
speaker hums. The film tells its story. 
As the window curtains go up you 
begin the discussion period. When 
the bell rings young Jimmy gathers 
up the equipment and quietly departs. 

Audio-visual aids without pain! 
You escape projector nursemaid duty. 
No worry about machinery. No run- 
ning your legs off between classes. 
Showing a film is as easy as opening 
a textbook. 

Does this seem beyond hope? It 
isn’t. It is what happens in many high 
schools. The young man who delivers 
and operates the projector is a student 
audio-visual engineer. He is a mem- 
ber of the student engineers club. In 
many schools he will also bring a 
record player or a slide film projector 
if the teacher wants it. 

A corps of trained student equip- 
ment operators works under the su- 
pervision of the audio-visual director 
or a teacher assigned part-time. 

An equipment club has several 
merits. Every school has a number of 
pupils with special aptitude and in- 
terest in this kind of work. Many 
have hobbies in radio, motion pic- 
tures, or making recordings. They 
eagerly welcome additional experi- 
ence. Such extra-curricular activities 
can be educational and often lead to 
a vocation. 

Student equipment clubs save time 
of school personnel. While most 
schools are too small to engage a full- 
time audio-visual director, practically 
all schools can assign a teacher part- 
time. 

How many students should be in a 
club to assure smooth operation? That 
depends on the use of teaching aids. 
From my experience I would say that 
a minimum number would be no less 
than the number of periods in the 
school day. A school operating on 
eight periods per day should have no 
less than eight members. A club of 
16 students should be able to handle 
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a broad audio-visual program in a 
school of 1,200 to 1,600 students. 

My experience indicates that equip- 
ment clubs operate better on a work 
basis than as an organized club with 
officers. The young engineer-to-be is 
more interested in working with 
equipment than listening to the min- 
utes of the last meeting. A small club 
of selected, dependable members with 
special abilities will prove more satis- 
factory than a large club with aver- 
age or doubtful abilities. 

Several methods can be used to 
select and limit admittance of new 
members. One such club requires the 


votes of 75 per cent of all old mem- © 


bers for election to the organization. 
Students quickly detect and penalize 
fellow students whose ambition may 
only be to get out of study hall. 
Tests may also be used to determine 
the fitness of applicants. Tests pre- 





CELL 


Te 


HOW TO DO IT 


For additional suggestions 
see the free, concise DeVry 
School Service Bulletin No. 2, 
Suggestions for Organizing 
Student Operators’ Club. Or- 
der on coupon, page 42. 
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pared by the organization and ad- 
ministered by the organization may 
be used. Selections must be made in 
such a way that some students are 
free each period during the day for 
assignments. 

Some schools use a student opera- 
tor’s card. This card certifies that the 
holder is trained and has passed the 
required tests for operating equip- 
ment specified on the reverse side. 
(1) Silent projectors. (2) Sound pro- 
jectors. (3) Disc recorders. (4) Con- 


duct broadcast rehearsals. (5) Use 
transcription players. (6) Operate 
school broadcast equipment. (7) 


Record programs from the air. (8) 
Operate stadium P. A. system, etc. 
As new students take training and 
pass tests, the director stamps and ini- 


tials the card. After a student passes * 


all tests, he becomes eligible for a first 
class operator’s card somewhat similar 
to those issued by the FCC. 





ELLIS MIRACLE, Ohio University 


Film Showing 
Made Easy 


A Student Engineers Club Will Banish Your Equipment Worries 


Student operators are also expected 
to be polite and courteous at all 
times and to cooperate with the 
classroom teacher for whom they 
operate equipment. As teachers learn 
to operate equipment themselves 
they may not need operator services 
except to deliver and return ma- 
terials. : : 

If the school can provide a small 
workshop, a school equipment club 
can make minor repairs and do 
routine checking, lubricating, and 
servicing. Students may even build 
or remodel equipment. Such a club, 
once in operation, may become self- 
perpetuating. The old students train 
younger members. 

What advantages can you expect 
from an equipment club? More ef- 
fective teaching with mechanical aids. 
Wider use of audio-visual aids and 
radio by teachers. Less breakage and 
damage to expensive equipment. And 
finally, valuable in-school experience 
for the student. The student audio- 
visual engineer of today is quite 
likely to be the electroni¢ engineer of 
tomorrow. 


Projector 
(Concluded from page 30) 


torium, but they are much more con- 
venient for use in classrooms. 

There are welcome signs of contin- 
ued* attention to better quality of 
sound reproduction. As more people 
become acquainted with good repro- 
duction through FM radio they be- 
come more critical of mediocre quality 
from films and projectors. 

Arrangements for threading and 
oiling have been simplified. 

Several manufacturers have added 
provisions for protection of film 
against damage. 

Despite inflation, prices in general 
are not materially higher and there 
are a number of lightweight machines 
below $500. 

When you choose a sound film pro- 
jector consider more than your purse. 
What do you expect the projector to 
do for you? Are repair and mainte- 
nance facilities for the machine read- 
ily available? How do the projectors 
compare on general merits and spe- 
cial features? 

American inventive genius has 
placed a splendid tool in our hands. 
No matter what machine you select 
you will have an educational aid 
worth many times its price. 
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New! 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
REFRIGERATORS 
Kitchen lanned 
by HAame Economists 
for NEW Convenience 


Here are the refrigerators which have been devel- 
oped with the aid of Home Economists— women 
who know all the vital refrigeration requirements 
necessary for efficient operation and successful re- 
sults! 


International Harvester refrigerators are available in three 


spacious 8-cubic-foot models — Standard, De Luxe and Super 
De Luxe. And they all have the Harvester basic-eight— EIGHT im- 
portant features that assure greater efficiency, convenience, de- 


pendability. 


Included are the “Tight-Wad” hermetically sealed unit for 
low-cost operation, with 5-year warranty ... permanent insulation 
of spun glass fibers...welded, all steel lifetime construction... 
genuine Dulux Enamel exterior, baked on over Bonderite. 


The beautiful Super De Luxe model illustrated has a super- 
roomy interior —actually 16.3 square feet of shelf area to load with 
food —yet it’s so streamlined, it takes no extra room in the kitchen. 
With all the basics that Home Economists regard as necessary, plus 
extra Harvester features! It’s Super De Luxe in every way! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 





The IH Home Economics Department, 
with its completely equipped kitchens 
and full staff of trained, experienced 
home economists, is ready to assist 
Home Economists everywhere on re- 
frigeration subjects. 


REFRIGERATOR 
RECIPES 





Send for this book of refrigerator 
recipes and for complete information 
on all International Harvester refrig- 
erators and freezers to Consumer Re- 
lations Dept., International Harvester 
Company, 180 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Special IH Features of the Model 8H5, auieiin above 
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Two “Foldaway” shelves for 
butter, cheese, leftovers 


Frozen Food “Stowaway” 
stores 35 Ibs. of food 
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Roomy ‘‘Frigidrawer”’ 
13% Ibs. meat, poultry, fish 
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stores Bottle shelf holds 12 one- 
quart square milk bottles 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


RY era7 eon 


THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER SYSTEM OF FOOD PRESERVATION 


When writing advertisers please mention Americar Vocational Journal. 


FEBRUARY, 1948 





LOOK FOR 
THE HALLMARK 
OF HARVESTER 

QUALITY 
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Cedar City's Community Program 


A Community Coordinating Council 
Gets Things Done in this Utah City 


N THE Land of the Rainbow Can- 

yons in Southern Utah, 6,500 peo- 
ple are demonstrating that coopera- 
tive effort among citizens in develop- 
ing the democratic processes of com- 
munity life can be successful. The 
community is Cedar City; the plan is 
known as the Community Coordinat- 
ing Council. 

The cooperative spirit has been tra- 


ditional since Cedar City was pio-- 


neered by early Mormon settlers in 
1851. The people are accustomed to 
giving some time to community serv- 
ice, and listened responsively to an 
idea for pooling all resources into a 
community council which might pro- 
vide a better way of solving commu- 
nity problems. 

When the first meeting was held in 
1939, “we held the town up and 
looked at it,” as one citizen expressed 
it. The picture showed more than 60 
organized groups among the (then) 
5,000 people. Some difficulty was be- 
ing experienced in not duplicating ef- 
forts. There were church groups from 
three separate religions, service clubs, 
literary clubs, lodges, schools, the 
Chamber of Commerce, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, American Legion 
and Auxiliary, and Boy Scouts. Since 
then the Knife and Fork Dinner Club, 
a theatre guild, labor groups, teen- 
age groups, and the new veterans’ 
organizations from World War II 
have been added. The whole presents 
a rather complicated picture when it 
comes to solving problems on a com- 
munity basis. Something needed to be 
planned, in order to get a clear view 
of potentialities. A community pro- 
gram known as the Coordinating 
Council was the result. 

The schools, both local and state, 
must be credited with giving leader- 
ship to the council from its beginning. 
Members of the State Department of 
Home Economics were in attendance 
at the earliest meetings and have 
given guidance and: financial aid first 
to get the program started, and later 
to keep it going as an educational 
program in home and family living. 
After the first year the county school 
district paid half of the costs and for 
certain special projects such as the 
annual Family Life Institute, the local 
college, the Branch Agricultural Col- 
lege of Utah, shared the costs. 

People soon recognized the need 
for full cooperation and participation 
of all agencies if the community was 
to work in a truly democratic fashion. 
Upon this recognition the philosophy 
grew for Cedar City’s town meeting 
which in many respects parallels the 
early New England town meeting. 
These actually are the meetings of the 
Coordinating Council itself, which is 
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MRS. FAE DIX 


Coordinator, Iron County School District, Utah 


a body of about 70 citizens selected 
as the council representatives from 
church or civic groups. They are 
named for a three-year period, meet 
for discussion, and carry back to their 
groups whatever needs reporting. In 
this way the entire community can 
be informed on all matters that come 
before the council. The meetings also 
are open to the public. They are held 
about every six weeks, or as a need 
arises. 

There are many: opinions to be 
voiced and much lively discussion en- 
sues. The chairmen have learned to 
be skillful in dealing with contro- 
versy and friendly debate, for these 
are frank discussions of community 
situations. 

The council is not a pressure group. 
It does not always make motions or 
decisions in the regular manner. Its 
responsibility is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for people to come together 
and think together. 

There is more to do than provide 
for a round-table discussion and the 
biggest responsibility is to keep the 
working committees organized and 
functioning. These are the units which 
do the actual work that is planned in 
the big council meeting. During the 
lifetime of the program eight work- 
ing committees have usually func- 
tioned. A ninth is the central com- 
mittee which serves in an executive 
capacity to the council. If a special 
committee is required for a special 
job it is created and dissolved when 
the job is finished. 

The central committee reviews all 
proposals made at the council meet- 
ings and makes assignments or sug- 
gestions to the working committee or 
community group most concerned. It 
is composed of nine members repre- 
senting a wide variety of community 
experience. Seven are elected by pop- 
ular vote to a three-year term. The 
county school superintendent and the 
cordinator are ex-officio. A part-time 
cordinator was employed during the 
second winter of the program to give 
assistance to all committees, and the 
state consultant in family life educa- 
tion serves in a consultant capacity. 

Working committees consider such 
needs as town beautification, adult 
education, music arts, art exhibits, 
health and = sanitation, recreation, 
safety and town calendar scheduling. 

The town beautification committee 
was the first organized. It has the 
distinction of laying the groundwork 
for developing a master plan for 
Cedar City which resulted in appoint- 
ment of a permanent city plannin 
commission. It has sponsored annua 
clean-up drives, tree-planting proj- 
ects, and other beautification projects. 


The adult education committee pro- 
motes and directs adult classes and 
the annual Family Life Institute. For 
these institutes nationally known 
leaders are obtained. 

The music arts committee has di- 
rected the winter season concerts 
bringing notable musicians to the 
city. During the war years, outstand- 
ing lecturers also were presented. 
This year, afternoon matinees are 
given by each performer for high 
school students of the county, in ad- 
dition to the more formal evening 
appearance for adults. At least six 
concerts are given each season, made 
possible by sale of season tickets and 
the cooperation of the college and 
high school student associations. 

The art exhibits committee hangs 
an annual exhibit in the spring from 
artists of merit throughout the U.S. 
It now is ranked among the leading 
exhibits in the state. In addition, 
monthly exhibits on a smaller scale 
but equally distinctive, have been 
hung in a downtown office building 
for ay public access. This interest 
in art has been sponsored by civic- 
minded individuals and concerns who 


anticipate the construction of a perm- : 


anent art gallery. This seems not un- 


likely since the number of persons ‘ 


purchasing paintings for their homes 
a nearly trippled since the first ex- 
ibit. 

The health and sanitation commit- 
tee sponsored the adoption of a new 
city health ordinance which enlarged 
the city board of health from three 
to five members and required them to 
meet quarterly. They have been 
largely responsible for establishing a 
Grade A milk supply, regular clean- 
ing of main street gutters, and they 
supported the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in a fly-control campaign 
which won national acclaim for that 
organization. 

The recreation committee has been 
organized into an over-all council de- 
signed to cover every form of recrea- 
tion offered. A year-round program 
now is provided and a trained recrea- 
tion supervisor employed through 
joint agreement of the city and the 
public schools. Both youth and adult 
activities are planned as well as a 
long-range program for future devel- 
opment. 

Each summer tournaments are held 
in baseball, swimming, tennis, arch- 
ery, and other sports and the chil- 
dren’s division of the committee does 
a particularly me egret piece of 
work by sponsoring a children’s pa- 
rade on July 4, children’s games and 
other sports on July 24 (Utah’s state 
holiday), and providing year-round 

(Continued on page 41) 
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No matter what the job— 


your vocational students need practical English . . . 


Practical, because a thorough working knowledge of the 
language skills is vitally important in every field today. 


Whether they're specializing in business, agriculture, indus- 
try or home economics—your students will need to know 





how to speak easily and convincingly—how to make and 
understand reports—give and take instructions—write busi- 


ness letters... 


and 


the classroom magazine of know-how 
in English gives them all this essential 
information in simple, clear-cut terms— 
PLUS ...a thorough background in 
grammar—spelling — vocabulary —word 
usage... all presented in easy-to-under- 
stand, entertaining style. 


Dozens of articles throughout the school 
year will keep your vocational students 
up-to-the-minute on general business 
and office procedures—help make English 


USE THIS FREE TRIAL 


HANDY COUPON 


Practical English 





an important part of their day-to-day 
working equipment. 


That’s why thousands of teachers 
throughout the country have welcomed 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH in their vocational 
classes . . . because it gives their students 
the kind of English training they want 
and need. 


Put PRACTICAL ENGLISH to work in the 
vocational classes in your school . . . see 
for yourself how it gets results. 


SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 





cmp 


PLACE YOUR 


CLASSROOM ORDER 


TODAY! 


FEBRUARY, 


1948 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Number of copies__ 
| 
I 
| 
q 


Indicate number of copies you will need for your ' 


students. Order may be revised within 3 weeks of 
receipt of first issue. A final order card will be sent. 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
Per Student Per Semester . . . . 60c 


A.V.J.-2 (5 or more to same address) 


Name 
Address 
School_ 
City_ 


Zone ee Ee 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








When writing advertisers please mention American 
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oe, in a Suitcase” 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER, 
SPEAKER AND SCREEN—ALL-IN-ONE— 
SMALL, COMPACT CASE 

WEIGHING LESS THAN 31 Ibs. 


DeVRY gives you the teacher’s projector 
—designed specifically for classroom use. 
As light and easy to carry as a portable 
radio and as simple to operate. 

Note these BIG projector | features you 
get in the DeVRY “Bantam.” 

Brilliant, Flickerless Pictures 
Amazingly Life-Like Sound 

2,000 Ft. Film Capacity 

750-1000 Watt Illumination 

Light Out-Put Exceeds 200 Lumens 
Sound and Silent Projection 

Fast Motor-Driven Rewinding 

Coated Projection Lens 

Coated Condenser Lenses 

Automatic Loop Setter 

Rotating Sound Drum 

Prefocused Exciter Lamp 

Simplest Film Threading 

Instant, Positive Tilting 

Precision Built of Quality Materials 
Absolute Film Protection 
Motor-Driven Forced-Air Cooling 
Operation on Either AC or DC 





DeVRY CORPORATION AVJ-2 


1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send further details on the 


DeVry “Bantam” 16mm. Projector. 

Name Seeding toe = 
Address_ = — 
City. _ Se 8=8=—S ee 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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(Continued from page 28) 


rect locations of four cutters, to mill 
bosses on both connecting rods at the 
same time. 


Study of Milling and Broaching 
(GE 30min si MP). Shows milling 
machines operating under’ various 
conditions; details of the effects and 
causes of chattering, variable angles; 
steel, cast iron and brass, comven- 
tional and climb angles, sharp and 
dull teeth, dry and fluid cutting and 
relative arbor motions; shows broach- 
ing with fewer variables. 


Using a Shell End Mill (USOE 


. Shows how the ver- 


| tical milling machine differs from 


other milling machines; producing ,a 


| flat surface with a shell end mill; 
| using the sliding head; what speed 
| and feed are and how to calculate 


them. 


DRILL PRESSES 


Basic Machines: The Drill Press 


| (USOE 10min sd MP). Portrays prin- 
| cipal parts of the drill press; other 
| types of drill presses and their uses. 


Drill Presses: Part 1 (JH FS) De- 


scribes types of drill presses; when | 


and where used; holding the drill in 
press. 


Drill Presses: Part 2 (JH FS) De- 


| picts holding the work in press; the 


seven major operations. 


Drills and Drilling (JH FS). Shows 
types of drilling; parts of a drill; drill- 
ing machine techniques. 


Uses and Abuses of Twist Drills 
(Cleveland 30min sd MP). Pictures 


| the fundamental principles which are 
| combined to produce the twist drill; 


proper and improper methods of 


| handling and using them. 


Drilling and Tapping Cast Steel 


| (USOE 19min sd MP). Portrays drill- 


ing and tapping blind holes in cast 


| steel on a radial drill using a jig with 


a loose drill bushing to locate the 
holes. 


Drilling to a Layout and Spot- 


| Facing Cast Iron (USOE 15min sd 
| MP). Shows how to drill to a layout; 

| how to spot-face the underside of a 
| valve body flange using the radial 


drill. 


Drilling a Hole in a Pin (USOE 
10min sd MP). Describes laying out 


| two holes at each end of a short 114” 


diameter pin; drilling holes on the 
sensitive drill press. 


Locating Holes, Drilling and Tap- 
ping in Cast Iron (USOE 18min sd 
MP). Shows how to lay out a bolt 
circle having eight holes; using the 
center punch marks as centers for 
drilling; using a tapping chuck in tap- 
ping two of the holes for set screws. 


Countersinking, Counterboring, and 
Spot-Facing (USOE 20min sd MP) 


Explains methods and sequences fol- 
lowed when performing these opera- 
tions on the vertical drill. 


Sources 


Army—wuU. S. Army (Obtainable from 
Castle Films, Division of United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. 4 a% 

Film Production Co., 3650 N. Freemont 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

GE—General Electric Co., Visual In- 
struction Sec., 1 River Rd., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

JH—Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
USOE—U. S. Office of Education (Ob- 
tainable from Castle Films; See 

Army). 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 1242 E. 

49th St., Cleveland, O. 


AVA Elects 


(Continued from page 8) 


to succeed Ira Kibby of California. 
Mr. Armstrong brings to the execu- 
tive committee a fine background of 





Donovan Armstrong 
V.P., Business Education 


experience in his field of responsi- 
bility. 

In recognition of his outstanding 
service to the Association, Charles 
Sylvester was reelected for the 21st 
time for another one-year term as 
treasurer of the Association. Mr. Syl- 
vester is assistant superintendent of 
vocational education for the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and has served 
there since 1922. 

L. H. Dennis, who has served as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the AVA since 
1934, was unanimously given a con- 
tract for another three-year term. The 
reelection of Executive Secretary 
Dennis was one of the first matters of 
business by the Executive Committee 
and the announcement of his reelec- 
tion was made by President Fallgatter 
at the opening general session on 
Monday, December 15. This announce- 
ment was greeted with enthusiastic 
approval from all the delegates pres- 
ent, which was a recognition of the 
outstanding service which has been 
rendered by Mr. Dennis as executive 
secretary of the Association. 

The American Vocational Associa- 
tion is fortunate in again having an 
outstanding executive committee 
which will face issues squarely and 
chart well during 1948 the course 
which will carry the Association 
through another year. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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Greeting Card Art 
Exhibit Launched 


Brooklyn Museum (New York), 
has just presented an unusual exhibit, 
“The Artist in Social Communica- 
tion,” in collaboration with Gartner & 
Bender, Chicago, IIll., publishers of 
greeting cards. 

he show is to travel throughout 
the country and is being made avail- 
able to art schools, high school art 
departments, and colleges and mu- 
seums. 

The exhibit is unusual for several 
reasons. The art submitted repre- 
sents a lively, untrammeled expres- 
sion of greeting card art from eleven 
contemporary artists. It includes not 
only widely-recognized and mature 
artists, but also work of some new- 
comers who are just beginning to ap- 
pear in galleries. Six were winners 
of cash awards, and the others re- 
ceived honorable mentions. Judging 
was done by members of the advisory 
committee of the Arts Bureau who 
made their decisions independently. 

Each artist was invited to submit 
one or more pieces of work. 

The showing is planned to help at- 
tract into the field of greeting card 
art the highest type of artist, accord- 
ing to Robert J. Bender, president of 
Gartner & Bender. It also is designed 
to dramatize and vivify the high skills 
of the greeting card artist. 

Another feature of the exhibit is 
the display of steps in the production 
of greeting cards, together with an 
explanation of the part played in so- 
cial communication. 


Hydraulic Press 


This homemade hydraulic press can be 
produced in a school shop or home shop. 
Plans may be obtained, free of charge, 
by writing to M. A. Saiben, agricultural 
instructor, Bakersfield High School, 1341 
F St., Bakersfield, Cal. 
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Vermont Expands 
Distributive Work 


Vermont has placed its state super- 
visor of distributive education upon 
a full-time basis this year, and has 
taken some significant steps in de- 
veloping this program. 

The fourth cooperative part-time 
program was started in Springfield 
with 22 students enrolled. Three ad- 
ditional requests could not be met 
because of lack of qualified coordina- 
tors. Twelve cooperative part-time 
programs will be operated as soon as 
they can be developed and staffed. 
This is the total number that can be 
financed with present available funds. 

Twelve additional evening and 
part-time adult programs have been 
developed. 

Work is being done with the Vet- 
erans Administration toward setting 
up courses in small business opera- 
tion in several centers in the state, 
and plans are complete for a training 
program for restaurant and _ hotel 
personnel. 

The National Confectioner’s Assn. 
balanced selling course is in operation 
in three Vermont cities. 

The Sears Foundation retail selling 
unit has been installed in Burlington 
High School. 


Home Economics 
Via Radio 


Seven hundred students from 4) 
schools in Indiana listened to home 
economics supplements broadcast on 
WBBA School of the Air, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., on Tues- 
day mornings at 10:30 a.m. last school 
year. The home economics supple- 
ments was a series of radio programs 
planned for use as enrichment mate- 
rial for high school home economics 
classes and clubs. They were planned 
and presented by high school teach- 
ers and pupils, members of the Pur- 
due University School of Home Eco- 
nomics and the home economics edu- 
cation staffs. 

Because of interest expressed by 
pupils and teachers, the supplements 
also included discussions on the Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America, and 
“Home Economics and Homemaking,” 
“Teaching Home Economics as a Ca- 
reer,” and “Planning a Department.” 

A manual was prepared and made 
available, so that home economics 
teachers and students might plan ef- 
fectively for use of the programs. It 
indicated the purposes which might 
be served, gave suggestions for their 
use in home economics classes and 
out-of-class activities. Teachers and 
administrators reported the useful- 
ness of the brief description of each 
program, the suggestions for follow- 
up discussions, and the references 
pertaining to the topic which were 
provided in the manual. The four cri- 
teria for educational radio programs 


proposed in the manual have been | 
used by teachers and pupils in plan- | 


ning and using these home economics 
supplements. Listeners were asked to 
evaluate and report to WBAA the ef- 
fectiveness of the broadcasts.—Muriel 
G. McFarland, Chairman of Home 
Economics Education, Division of Ed- 
ucation and Applied Psychology, Pur- 
due University. 
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How to Provide 
Your Shop with 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
Equipment for only $ 5 95 





PRESTO-Flex... 


an Amazing New 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOL! 


Increases and holds your students’ 
interest AT ONCE. 


Grinds, Polishes, Sharpens, 
Cleans, Mills, Carves, En- 
graves, Etches — on Metal, 
Wood, Glass and Plastic! 


Turns old motors, drill presses or electric 
drills into Flexible Shaft Tools. Amazing new 
Presto-flex, latest addition to the Foredom 
flexible shaft family. Simply attach to electric 
drill, drill press or motor. Presto—a flexible 
shaft machine! Off again in a jiffy! Pencil- 
sized hand-piece gives finger-tip control. Gets 
into tight places. Handy 35” overall length. 
And—only $5.95 complete! Order NOW. If you 
order Presto-fiex for use on motor, specify 
motor shaft diameter. Add 50c for special mo- 


tor coupling. Green Kod Val", 5/16", 36” and 
shafts.) Order TOD 


Also Sisal 


MACHINES 


Vo" 


FOREDOM FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT 


























5 quickly interchange- 
able handpiece types—pencil sizes 
and larger—some with flexible wrist—see arrow 


Pencil-sized handpieces for the hard-to-reach 
places. Larger, ball-bearing handpieces for the 
eavier jobs, all quickly interchangeable. Fiex- 
ible shafts which really ARE FLEXIBLE. Sus- 
pension models as well as bench models. Since 
Foredom’s are used in tens of thousands of the 
nation’s factories in tooling, maintenance and 
production departments, training your stu- 
dents in the use of them will prove of genuine 
value when they start their shop careers. 


3 WAYS Right! 


1 For de- burring, grinding, finishing, polishing 
and other light production jobs—particu- 
larly valuable on irregularly shaped parts. 


For grinding, finishing and touching up dies, 
molds, jigs, etc. 

For touching up set-ups without disassem- 
bly, high spots on gears, identification mark- 
ing of equipment, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. $-23 
FOREDOM ELECTRIC CO. Dept. s-23 


Manufacturers of Flexible Shaft Equipment 
For a Quarter Century. 


27 PARK PLACE @ NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


For Classroom 
Shop and Library 





A Time-Saving 


covering the many advantages 


* proved the economy of the STUDY 


observed the day-to-day progress 
sands of students 


guide for his daily assignments. 


Self-check questions that h 


Aid 


STUDY GUIDES 


Each year more and more schools are dis- 


of using 


STUDY GUIDES. The Saving of instructors’ 
time plus the value of having carefully or- 
ganized and tested materials available, has 


GUIDE as 


an instructional aid. Authors who have 


of thou- 


have combined their 
experiences to provide the student with a 





tant points; tested comprehensive 
review questions that give the 


necessary to complete the learning 
All of these and many other fea 


1. Air Cond. — Furnaces and 


phasize impor- 


examina- 


tions that save hours of the instructor's time; 


repetition 
processes. 
tures are 


incorporated in our modern Study Guides. 


Unit Heaters ..... $ .50 
2. Aircraft Sheet Metal Work 65 
3. Automobile Fundamentals — 
Chassis and Power 
Equipment ............ . 1.50 
4. Automobile Engines... .... 1.60 
5. Automobile Ignition and 
Electrical Equipment...... 1.50 
6. Automobile Maintenance. . 1.50 » 
|, ee 1.00 
8. Concrete design and 
Construction .......:.... 35 
9. Estimating .. . 1,50 
10. Painting and Decorating - wa 
Li. ee see 1.00 
12. Stair Building............ 50 
13. Steam and Hot Water..... .50 
14. Steel Square ............ .30 
15. Effective Retail Selling 1.25 
16. Economics ...... sae Nome 
17. How To Read Electrical 
Blueprints ... 1.00 
18. Production Management. <. SRS 
19. Machine Design .......... -50 
Tee 65 
21. Plastics Mold Engineering. .80 
22. Plane Trigonometry Made 
MED! 656 cariae nic diern sees 20 





a2 desk 
less the educational discount. 

Study Guides | 2 34 5 6 7 8 
2 #13 «4 «615—~«(61606«617”:«O18 19 62 


Name 


Please send me the books circled below for 30 days 
examination. If any of the books are adopted and 12 
or more copies ordered, I will retain the adopted books 
copies; otherwise I will return them, or remit 
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School Address 





AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Drexel at 58 St. Dept. W 307 





Chicago 37 









































Industrial 


Electronics for Radio Men and Elec- 
tricians. Coyne Electrical School, 
Chicago, Ill., 1948. 468 pages, $3.75. 
The book describes the different 

kind of tubes, their applications, serv- 

icing, testing, and trouble shooting. It 
is well illustrated. 


Elements of Radio Servicing, by Wal- 
liam Marcus and Alex Levy. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 
18, N. Y., 1948. 475 pages, $3.60. 
Study helps in this book include 

questions dealing with actual service 
problems and summaries of each stage 
or part analysis. The emphasis is on 
how-to-do-it radio service practice 
and. procedures, 


Fundamentals of Carpentry, by Wal- 
ter A. Durbahan, edited by J. Ralph 
Dalzell. American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago, Ill., 1947. In two 
volumes. 

The books are well illustrated with 
tables, graphs, pictures, and blue 
prints, and clearly explain the im- 
portant fundamentals of carpentry. 


Masonry Simplified, by J. Ralph Dal- 
zell and Gilbert Townsend. Amer- 
ican Technical Society, Chicago, IIl., 
1948. 367 pages. 

Every step in unit masonry is 
clearly exnmlained and one section is 
devoted to blueprint reading from the 
standpoint of the mason. 


Guidance 
Guidance Talks to Teachers, by S. A. 
Hamrin. McKnight & McKnight, 


Bloomington, IIll., 1948. $3.00. 

The book offers practical sugges- 
tions and techniques in guidance and 
outlines the role of the classroom 
teacher in guidance. 


Airline Traffic and Operations, by 
Morris B. Baker. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York 18, N.Y., 1948. 430 
pages, $4.50. 

A good book for those considering 
aviation as a career. 


General 


Audiovisual Aids te Instruction, by 
William Exton, Jr., Captain, USNR, 
Inactive. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York 18, N. Y., 1947. 344 
pages, $4.00. 

Audiovisual techniques, developed 
in the Armed Forces emergency train- 
ing program, are discussed together 
with their application to civilian edu- 
cation and industrial training. 


Paper Covers 


Standard Welding Symbols. American 
Welding Society, 33 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1947. 69 pages, 
50¢. 
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Sheet Metal Pattern Layout, by Rol- 
land Jenkins. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., if 

A Brief Course in Strength of Ma- 
terials, by George P. Bischof. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1947. 93 pages, $1.95. 


Essentials of ‘Cashiering, by Brice 
Cecil. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 1947, 106 pages, $1.71. 


Occupational Briefs: Industrial Health 
Personnel, No. 224; Geographers, No. 
225; Circus Workers, No. 226; Gift 
and Art Shop Managers, No. 227; 
Traffic Management Workers, No. 
228; Butchers, No. 229. Science Re- 
2 ag Associates, Chicago, Ill., 15¢ 
each, 


Ohio High School Standards, Indus- 
trial Arts Education for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Department of 
Education, Columbus, O 


Course in Machine Shop, Part I, 
Bench and Drill Press Work, and 
Tests to Accompany the Course. 
California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, Cal. 


Study Your Way Through School. 
American Job Series, Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, Ill. 


‘It Pays to Talk it Over. National In- 


stitute of Social Relations, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 48 pages, 40¢. 


Citizens Look at Education, A Prog- 
ress Report by the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education, 1947-48. 
Federal Security Agency, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Basie Guidance—Suggestions for Ne- 
braska Schools. Edited by Ralph C. 
Bedell, Bulletin No. 1 of the Ne- 
braska Guidance Bulletins under 
the direction of Frank L. Sievers. 
Published by the Department of 
Vocational ucation, State of Ne- 
braska, 1947. 70 pages, $1.00 (free 
to Nebraska schools). 


Mechanical Drafting Essentials, by 
Walter E. Farnham and Francis T. 
McCabe. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., 1948. 196 pages, $3.65. 


Charts 


Feeding Chart for Dairy Cattle, by 
Howard D. Davis. Elmer S. Davies 
& Co., 412 Fifth St., N.W.,. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947. 4 pages, 25¢ 
(17¢ a copy in quantity). 

A practical feeding chart prepared 
by a dairy specialist who is a former 
vocational agriculture teacher in 
Pennsylvania. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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New Eguajome 


As a service to our readers we present this round-up of new equip- 
ment, materials, and catalogs of interest of vocational educators. For 
further information, circle the numbers on the coupon on page 42 
which correspond te the numbers following each item on this page. 


South Bend Lathe Works announces 
a new 14” drill press. This is a de- 
parture for the company, which hith- 
erto has produced precision lathes 
exclusively for more than 40 years. 
The drill press is designed by the 
same engineering staff and produced 
with the same manufacturing facili- 
ties. It is the result of several years 





of careful research, testing, and im- 
provement. Both bench and _ floor 
models are being produced, and most 
specifications are common to both 
models, each having a capacity to 
drill 4%” in iron or steel at the center 
of a 14” circle. 


Movie-Mite Corporation has a new 
16mm sound projector, Model 63LM. 
A new push-pull amplifier using min- 
iature tubes is a feature. The smaller 
tubes make possible the complete en- 
closure of the tubes in the base of 
the projector. The redesigned circuit 
gives extended tone range of even 
better quality than before. 


Revere Camera Co. has added a 
16mm motion picture sound projector 
to their line. It incorporates tonal 
qualities and advanced features here- 
tofore found only in more costly pro- 
jectors such as an exclusively de- 
signed speaker chamber for concert- 
tone quality. It operates on both AC 
and DC current. : 

Linde Air Products is introducing 
the Unionmelt welding process, or 
submerged melt welding, made possi- 
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ble by the unionmelt flexible welder. 





The machine is particularly useful | 
for making welds that are inaccessi- 
ble for fully automatic welding, mak- 
ing short welds where it is not worth 
while to mechanize the operation, 
building up deposits of almost any 
size or shape, and depositing metal to 
repair weld or casting defects. 4 


H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. has a new, 
completely portable electric paint 
sprayer, which the company claims 
gives professional results even when 
used by students. This Speedway 
Paint Sprayer has an adjustable 
spray head that works equally well 
with paint, enamel, varnish, lacquer, 
or stain. It can be used for painting 
screens, radiators, furniture, walls, 
and other objects around the house: 
for touching up automobile bodies 
and fenders; for light production 
spraying and equipment maintenance 
in plants; for maintaining farm equip- 
ment buildings, and the farm home. 
The motor is the 110-120V universal 
type and is carried by a shoulder car- 
rying strap. 5 





Preco, Inc., has introduced a new 
PAT Preco Hydraulic Press, claiming 
that any operation that requires pres- 
sure up to 20 tons and may also re- 
quire heat, can be performed by this 
press. It is a bench type unit standing 
only 32” high. The built-in two-stage 
hydraulic hand pump incorporates a 
high speed stroke for quick platen 
closure which converts semi-auto- 
matically to a high pressure stroke 
for easily producing the maximum 
force of 40,000 pounds. 


Eastman Kodak Co. has a new 
model, high-quality, moderate priced 
2x2” slide projector, known as the 


Koda-slide Projector Model LA. It has 
been restyled and redesigned for a 


[NEW BOOKS 


| JIGS & FIXTURES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 
By Bryant & Dickinson. Shows how jigs and 








more streamlined appearance and 
more efficient operation. It is equipped 

with a 150-watt lamp, a new type of | 
aluminum slide carrier, lumenized 
condenser lenses and other features. 7 
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Major Gregg Texts in 


e Retailing e¢ Textiles 


e Consumer Education 


Retailing, Principles and Practices, 
Second Edition, by Richert. New, 
enlarged, modern in every respect. 
Deals with every major phase of 
retail store operation. 


The Consumer’s Economic Life, by 
Graham and Jones. Presents prac- 
tical common-sense principles for 
managing money and buying and 
using goods and services. 


Fiber to Fabric, by Potter. Tells 
the story of textiles from fiber to 
fabric. Simplified presentation; il- 
lustrated. 


A kit of swatches representing more 
than 60 standard fabrics, individually 
lateled, is available through the author 
of Fiber to Fabric for the price of $2 
postpaid. Orders for the kit should be 
addressed to The Swatch Box, 1221 W. 
23rd Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Write our nearest office for information 
about these texts. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DALLAS TORONTO LONDON 














fixtures are related to industry as a whole. 
Covers plastics, pneumatics, hydraulics, and 
the Master Tooling Dock. 

240 Pages $3.50 


MAGNESIUM FABRICATION 
By L. B. Harkins. A handbook for the mag- 
nesium craftsmen. Presents full data on all 
phases of the fabrication of magnesium-alloy 
sheet, extrusions, and tubing into the finished 
product 


160 Pages $2.75 


THE AIRCRAFT MECHANIC 
By Philip Siegal. A manual for certificate 
candidates. Presents typical questions and 
answers on all subjects required by the CAA 
for licensing of.an aircraft mechanic. 
313 Pages $4.00 


ADVERTISING FOR PROFIT 
By W. L. Doremus. A guide for small busi- 
ness. Written specifically for the independent 
merchant and service retailer and covers all 
types of advertising best suited to his needs. 
130 Pages $2.00 


PLASTICS DICTIONARY 


By T. A. Dickinson. Provides more than 3.500 
complete definitions of most common terms 
used in plastics industries. For reference use 
by plastics worker and student. 

328 Pages $5.00 


ALUMINUM & ITS APPLICATIONS 


By Hiram Brown & Associates. Gives practi- 
cal applications of aluminum and its alloys. 
Chapters by specialists in aircraft. automo- 
tive, railroad, marine, electrical, and chem- 
ical industries. 


350 Pages $5.75 
Send for Copies on Approval 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 West 45 St., New York, N. Y. 
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WOODWORKING 
TEXTS 


@ GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING 
By Fryklund & LaBerge 


Revised 1946. Hand woodworking in- 
struction for the beginner. Instruction- 
al units cover the basic operations 
and the necessary tools, and their 
proper care. The many drawings and 
photographs are especially helpful 
because they show exactly “how” 
the operation is performed. Related 
information discusses common woods, 
the uses of wood in our everyday 
lives, the manufacture and use of 
such allied products as screws, glues, 
varnishes, nails, etc. 25 practical 
woodworking projects. $1.00. 


ALSO: 
@ MACHINE WOODWORKING 
by Robert E. Smith 
@ PROJECTS IN WOODWORK 
by Douglass & Roberts 
Ready soon. Write for prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








Prompt Shipments 
from a Complete Stock of 


LARSON LEATHER 


When you think of leather—think 
of Larson Leathercraft Head- 
quarters. Wide variety of cut- 
out projects. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top 
quality calfskins. 


We supply all tools, materials 
and instructions for making: 


Gloves Billfolds 
Link Belts Coin Purses 
Pyrostrips Comb Cases 
Moccasins Key Cases 


Woolskin Toys and Mittens 
Many Other Useful Items 
Send for FREE catalog 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


4248 Arthington Street 
Chicago 24, Ill. 














_ MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


aa 





SLIDECRAFT Co. 


257 AVOLEY ST, 











Wilh Wee Arsoctidltons 


% The National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts have elected the 
following officers for 1948: President, 
Jesse F. Rees, director of vocational 
education, Harrisburg, Pa.; vice-pres- 


ident, Howard E. Marvin, director of 
vocational education, Pasadena, Cal.; 
treasurer, Warren K. Begeman, direc- 
tor of technical education and indus- 
trial arts, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Frank Huffaker, director of vocational 
education, Chattanooga, Tenn. Execu- 
tive committee members are Morris E. 
Siegel, assistant superintendent of 
schools, New York City; Russell K. 
Britton, director of vocational educa- 
tion, Denver, Col.; G. B. Trimble, di- 
rector of vocational education, Fort 
Worth, Texas; L. H. Bates, director of 
vocational education, Tacoma, Wash.; 
and Earl L. Bedell, director of voca- 
tional education, Detroit, Mich. 


% New officers of the Kansas Voca- 
tional Association are: President, 
Nelle West, coordinator, part-time of- 
fice training, Wichita; vice presidents, 
Irene Eisenhower, home economics, 
Solomon; S. S. Bergsma, agriculture, 
Ottawa; W. B. Skelton, part-time re- 
tailing, Wichita; W. F. Currier, direc- 
tor, McFarland Trade School and 
vocational education, Coffeyville; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. E. Carpenter, 


| agriculture, Topeka. 


% New Officers for the Kansas Indus- 
trial Association are: President, W. 


| F. Currier, director, McFarland Trade 


School and vocational education, Cof- 


feyville; vice-president, E. J. Logs- 
don, Lawrence; secretary-treasurer, 
R. L. Grandle, Wichita. 


% Michigan Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture hold their annual meet- 
ing in May. Five agriculture teachers 
will be awarded Twenty Year Service 
Keys at the summer conference this 
year: Albert Ackley, Ovid; W. A. 
Boerner, Bellaire; Waldo Proctor, 
Walled Lake; Claud Shufelt, Morence; 
and J. A. Converse, Alpena. Nine men 
will be awarded Ten Year Service 
Keys. 


* The Michigan Vocational Associa- 
tion has invited all affiliated voca- 
tional associations to join in holding 
a vocational convention in 1949. These 
associations are Michigan Association 
of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, 
Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Michigan Industrial Education 
Society, and Michigan Vocational 
Business Education Society. 


*% The Gallatin, Texas, Distributive 
Education Club has been conducting a 
program to finance its activities this 
past year. Bake sales, home-made 
candy sales and selling popcorn and 
pop at athletic games has enabled the 
club to carry on its activities. A float 
was decorated for the Homecoming 
Parade. Officers of the club are: Pres- 
ident, Thomas Wilson; vice-president, 
Sarah Worley; secretary, Phylis Poe; 
treasurer, Charles Culver; reporter, 
Lois Millikan; historian, Betty Bo- 
hannon. 


Brazil Educators Attending Colorado A & M 


HERB HEILIG 


Director of Vocational Education 


Colorado A & M College 


eS A & M College at Fort 
Collins will be the training site 
tor 40 instructors in trade schools 
from Brazil during February, March, 
and April. Herb Heilig, director of 
vocational education at Colorado 
A & M, will supervise the program. 

The instruction to be given at the 
Colorado institution is part of the 
hemisphere solidarity program of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
an activity of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. 

The Brazilians will be in this coun- 
try nine months altogether. The first 
three were spent visiting trade 
schools in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts; the next three the group scat- 
tered to observe various industries. 
The final three months at Colorado 
A & M College will be for final tech- 
nical instruction before returning to 
Brazil. 

For the past 25 years Colorado 
A & M has held a summer workshop 
on vocational education and has 
gained a national reputation in this 
field. The training which the visitors 
from Brazil wil) receive is to be pat- 
terned after one of these workshops. 
The training will be so intensive that 


the three-months period will be 
equivalent to three summers of the 
vocational work. 

Members of the Brazilian delega- 
tion will live in private homes of Fort 
Collins residents. The Chamber of 
Commerce cooperated in securing this 
housing. 

Visitors have all the privileges of 
regular students in student activities, 
health service, use of the Student 
Union, Building, and other campus 
activities, although they have their 
own educational program and staff of 
instructors. At the end of the training 
period, 10 of the men will be selected 
to remain in the U. S. for an addi- 
tional year of study. 

Plans are being made for the Bra- 
zilian instructors to be guests of civic 
clubs in Fort Collins, to make tours 
of local industries, and for at least 
one week-end tour to see agricultural 
activities in the northern Colorado 
area. 


TB Laws Compiled 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has undertaken compilation of 
all tuberculosis laws, rules, and regu- 
lations on a state-by-state basis. Each 
volume includes basic health laws in 
addition to those related to tubercu- 
losis. The complete set is $40; one to 
four volumes, $2 each; five or more 
volumes, $1.50. 


When writing advertisers please mention 4 merican Vocational Journal. 
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New Zealand Provides 
Practical Education 


(The Cover) 


Four out of five ’teen age children 
in New Zealand still are in school. 

After eight or nine years’ attend- 
ance at what is known as the primary 
school they go on to secondary schools 
for further free education. After that 
there are opportunities for free Uni- 
versity training. 

Basic education has been both free 
and compulsory in New Zealand for 
70 years, but only in the last decade 
were the post-primary schools wid- 
ened to serve the entire population. 

Under the new liberalized system 
children must attend school until they 
are 15 years (and this may be ad- 
vanced to 16 years). The type of ed- 
ucation at post-primary schools had 
been adjusted to meet the needs of 
the cross-section of the community 
now attending. Emphasis is on the 
practical, to prepare boys and girls 
for the jobs they will take up later 
in life. More than one-third of all 
boys attending post-primary schools 
are enrolled in industrial courses and 
about the same proportion of girls 
study in the commercial courses. 

Each school now has a vocational 
guidance officer. Large quantities of 
scientific, mechanical, and _ other 
equipment have been bought from 
surplus war stores and schools have 
added to their equipment from funds 
raised by their own efforts. 

The government’s social policy in- 
cludes an allowance for each child, 
paid irrespective of family income. 








STUDENTS LIKE 
YOUR LIFE WORK 
FILMS 


Because 


1. They find the study of voca- 
tions really interesting. 

2. They can see the workers per- 
forming their jobs. 

3. They learn about the vocation 
in an easily understood man- 
ner. The romance in the voca- 
tion as well as the less attrac- 
tive features are pointed out. 

4. They are able to give their un- 
divided attention while the 
film is being shown. 

5. The Teacher-Student guide as- 
sists materially in developing 
class discussion. 


Write For Complete Information 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International Distribution by 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








Leaders 


(Continued from page 27) 


ternal organizations; leading officers 
in the scientific agriculture club. 

Army activities— Battalion clerk; 
corporal; first sergeant; master ser- 
geant; staff sergeant; technical ser- 
geant; major; instructor of infantry 
tactics; in charge of 700-acre farm in 
Pacific Area; awarded battle stars, 
bronze_stars, purple hearts. 

Church activities — Minister; mem- 
ber, board of trustees; member, board 
of deacons. 

Sunday School — Teachers; class 
president; treasurer; superintendent; 
secretary; delegate to rally. 

Boy Scouts—Leader; field scout ex- 
ecutive for 15 counties. 

Fraternal—Leaders of local clubs 
and lodges. 

Alumni—Vice-president, state alum- 
ni association; secretary, county alum- 
ni association. 

School officials—Secretary, board of 
trustees; president, parent-teacher as- 
sociation. 

Professional school work—Teachers 
of vocational agriculture; area teach- 
er helper in vocational agriculture: 
college instructors; instructor of vet- 
erans’ class in agriculture. 

County organizations — Chairman, 
auxiliary Red Cross chapter; chair- 
man, Red Cross drive: secretary, 
youth association for community bet- 
terment; chairman, county-wide ju- 
nior Red Cross organization. 

The New Farmers of America are 
playing a vital part in developing 
capable leaders for rural Negro youth 
in America. The organization develops 
ideals and abilities that carry over 
into adult life and provides leaders 
who strengthen home, school, and 
community life in rural America. 





Cedar City 


(Continued from page 34) 


chaperonage for the weekly Saturday 
matinee held at a local motion pic- 
ture theatre. 

The safety committee has made a 
survey of hazards existing, and is de- 
veloping-a program for community 
action on a number of problems, as 
well as educational campaigns by ra- 
dio and newspaper. 

The town calendar committee keeps 
a record of all evening activities and 
publishes it weekly in a local news- 
paper. Organizations have become ac- 
customed to calling this committee 
and consulting the town schedule be- 
fore setting their own dates, thus pre- 
venting overlapping of activities. 

The program still is young and 
there are ambitions not yet attained; 
some objectives may never be real- 
ized. But Cedar City has found growth 
in working together in this coopera- 
tive way and has begun to build a 
true community program. It belongs 
to the people because the people 
shaped it to meet their needs. 


Position Open 


Texas: Fort Worth Public Schools 
will need a woodworking instructor 
to start teaching in September. Quali- 
fications: At least two years of college 
training and a minimum of five years 
of wage-earning experience in mill 
and cabinet or furniture trade. Must 
be able to turn out high class work 
and know production methods from 
start to finished product. Age—25 to 
40. Write to the director of vocational 
education, 600 Park St., Fort Worth 
6, Texas. 








ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA (2d Cov.) 
(_] Free booklet, ‘Forming 
Alcoa Aluminum and 

Magnesium” 
(] Free copy of ‘catalog of 
teaching aids 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS 
CO., INC. (p. 42) 

[] Free new supplementary 
catalog of craft supplies 


projector 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL __ (p. 37) 


SOCIETY (p. 38) 

[] Free information on vo- 
cational and industrial 
arts texts 

(p. 39) 

BELL & HOWELL CO. (p. 29) 

"] Information on the 
Filmosound projector 





Products and Services Guide 


To obtain free literature, samples of goods, and information 
about the products advertised in this issue, check the items 
desired and mail this master coupon directly to the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION (3d Cov.) 

] Free copy of bulletin de- 
scribing Delta 20’ wood 
cutting band saw 


DEVRY CORP. (p. 36) 
[] Free information on the 
DeVry Bantan 16mm 


FOREDOM ELECTRIC CO. 


} Information on the Presto- 
Flex flexible shaft tool 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
] Information about new 


texts in retailing, textiles, 
consumer education 


SEE PAGE 42 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER (p. 33) 

| Free book of refrigerator 
recipes and information 
on refrigerators and 
freezers 


J. C. LARSON CO. (p. 40) 
L] Free catalog of complete 
stock of leather 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
INC. (p. 25) 

[] New books on vocational 
and industrial arts 
education 


MACMILLAN CO. (p. 27) 
? New books on vocational 
and industrial arts 
education 
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Whos Wher 


Louis V. Newkirk, who has been 
director of the bureau of industrial 


arts, Chicago Board of Education, 
since 1935, has accepted an- appoint- 
ment as specialist for industrial arts, 
U. S. Office of Education. Mr. New- 
kirk is a member of the National 
Advisory Committee of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards. 


LeRoy A. Blaser, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Ogden, Utah, 
has accepted an appointment with the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as education- 
ist. He will serve as specialist in job 
analysis. Mr. Blaser has been in 
charge of the vocational education de- 
partment of the Ogden city schools 
for the last six years. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards. In Brazil he will organize, 
direct, and participate in a study of 
trade and job analysis as they apply 
to the present trade classes in Brazil 
trade schools. 


Dr. Nolan D. Pulliam, Phoenix, 
Ariz., formerly state superintendent 
of public instruction in that state, is 
now with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion as specialist in school admin- 
istration. 


FREE 
New 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES: 






WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! - 
v. 

qe if 
WAQILLCGM WA co., inc. 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





Colin English, state school super- 
intendent for Florida since 1937, has 
announced his candidacy for the office 
of Governor of Florida in the 1948 
election. 


William T. Sargeant has joined the 
faculty of Northern Michigan College 
of Education, Marquette. 





Theodore Kuemmerlein: has_ been | 
appointed supervisor of guidance for | 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 


Cecil Cox has been appointed | 
assistant professor of art and indus- 
trial Arts, Ball State Teachers Col- | 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 


William Sellon is instructor of 
welding and machime shop at Okla- | 
homa University, Norman, Okla. 


Cecil R. Hutchcroft is now profes- 
sor of industrial arts education at 
State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Harold Gilbert is instructor of gen- 
eral metals at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, N. Y. Mr. Gilbert 
served with the Army as a construc- 
tion engineer, and saw service in 
Okinawa and Korea. 


Ralph Rogers is instructor of ma- 
chine shop at Indiana Technical Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Virginia M. Smith has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of distributive 
education for the Covington, Ky., 
public schools. 


Dr. N. L. Englehardt, Jr., has joined 
Dr. N. L. Englehardt, Sr., in the 
newly developed School Planning 
Institute in New York City. Dr. 
Englehardt, Sr., was associate super- 
intendent of schools in New York for 
five years, and previously had been 


connected with Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
Dr. John H. Bosshart, commis- 


sioner of public instruction for New 
Jersey, is the newly elected president 
of the National Council Chief State 
School Officers. 





McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
(p. 40) 

[] Information on new books 
soon to be off the press 

PITMAN PUBLISHING 
CORP. (p. 39) 

[] Copies on approval of 
new vocational texts 

REVERE CAMERA CO. 
(4th Cov.) 

[] Information on the new 
sound projector 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(p. 35) 


| Free 


(p. 3) 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


|] Free trial subscription for 
“Practical English’ 


SLIDECRAFT (p. 40) 
information and 
samples for making 
lantern slides 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Information on the new 


, Please send me information concerning the products checked on the coupon on 
pages 41 and 42, and on the items in the “New Equipment’ columns on page 39, 
for which | have encircled the key numbers. 


South Bend 14” drill 
press 


SWIFT & CO. (pp. 22 & 23) 

[] Write for help with spe- 
cific agricultural prob- 
lems to Swifts Agricul- 
tural Research Dept. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FILMS (p. 41) 

[] Free information on vo- 
cational guidance films 


1, 2 o & 5,6, 7. 














A WV A 
PUBLICATIONS 





Research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School Grad- 
vates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents each; 
10 or more, 5 cents each. 


SURVEY FORMS for use in making local 
or area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, or 
agricultural education schools or depart- 
ments; useful to occupational guidance, 
training, and placement programs. 1940. 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25 


Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
uate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 10 or more, 
20 cents each. 


State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. 1946. Free. 


America’s Vocational Schools. 1945. Pp. 
56. Prices: single copies, 20 cents each; 
100 or more, 15 cents per copy; 1,000 or 
more, 13 cents per copy. 


The Carry-Over Into Homes of the Teach- 
ing of Family Living to In-School and 
Out-of-School Youth. 1943. Pp. 17. Prices: 
1 to 9 copies, 20 cents each; 10 to 99 
copies, 15 cents each; 100 or more copies, 
9 cents each. 


Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture, 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with ‘Eval- 
vative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: 1 to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 

Monthly except July and August. $2.00 sub- 
scription price to colleges, universities, libraries, 
business firms, and interested lay persons. Free 
to members of American Vocational Assn., Inc. 


SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


Area Vocational Schools—the Enlargement 
of Opportunities for Vocational Education 
AVA—A Service Organization 
AVA—Agricultural Education Section 
AVA—Trade and Industrial Education 
AVA—Home Economics Section 
AVA—Industrial Arts Section 
AVA—Vocational Guidance Section 


Send orders for publications, American 
Vocational Journal subscriptions, and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 





Newe__ - —_—— Title_ : ; pay 1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D. C. 
F Make all checks payable to the 
School___ eo __. State__ 7” American Vocational Association, Inc. 
When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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20” x 24” table is rigidly 
supported on two wide- 


iy-semene trunnions. 
veniently tilts 45° 
to right; 12° to left. 








$3250° 


without miter gage, 
motor, or switch 











Takes any type of blade in any 


size up to 1 inch in width. Maximum 
height under upper guide is 131/2’ 


Because it’s engineered for safety, accuracy, and con- 
venience, the new, low priced Delta 20” Wood-cutting 
Band Saw is a practical tool for woodworking instruc- 
tion purposes. And it is available now! 


Delta 20” Band Saw features are among the newest 


To safeguard students, single- 
unit welded steel cabinet com- 
pletely encloses all working 
parts. Doors provide quick ac- 
cess to wheels and motor. 


Adjustable “three-point mount- 
ings” between working parts 
and welded steel frame help to 
maintain exact alignment. 


Statically-balanced aluminum 
wheels are mounted in sealed- 
for-life ball bearings. Adjustable 
control on upper wheel helps to 


and most advanced in the industry — many of them 
exclusive with Delta: 


maintain proper blade tension 
for each particular job. 


Wheels are made of aluminum, 
to reduce flywheel action after 
motor is shut off. 


Convenient foot-brake is 
vided on lower wheel. 
Motor is mounted in base on 
pivot bracket which automatically 
provides correct belt-tension. 
Dust chute carries away dust 
and chips . . . can be attached 
to dust collector. 


pro- 


Your nearby Delta distributor can give you further reasons 


why it pays to specify Delta 20” Wood-cutting Band Saws on 
your equipment requisition. See him. Look for his name under 
“Tools” in the classified section of your telephone directory. 





DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


DELTA 


MILWAVALE 
v 


® 
General Soles Office e 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 





Heavily-ribbed table is _ Ball-bearing blade 
slotted to accommodate —- above and 
miter gage. It is also elow table, are 
adaptable to use of a fitted with microm- 
rip fence, as shown, eter adjustment. 


When writing advertisers please mention 


*Trade Mark Reg, U. S. Pat. Off 


@ Free Bulletin! Gives specifications and 







4mevrican Vocational Journal. 


detailed description of 
cutting Band Saw. 

ready for mailing to you. Request i, 
by coupon below. 


elta 20" Wood- 
There’s a copy 
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the remarkable. *Theatre-Tone”™ 
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Revolutionary in design and operation, the Revere 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector brings professional quality sound movies within the reach of all. 
Now more homes, schools, lodges, churches and industries can afford 
the entertainment and educational advantages of sound movies at their 
very best. The rich, theatre-like tone...brilliant projection...amazing 
ease of operation...and exceptional, light-weight portability of the 
Revere“ 16" have been enthusiastically acclaimed by noted educators and 
audio-visual authorities. You, too, will agree that the Revere 16mm 


o 


Sound Projector is a remarkable achievement. $287.50 Complete. 


A SINGLE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
UNIT! 


“Theatre-Tone” speaker serves 
also as carrying case for pro- 
jector and all accessories. 
Makes a single compact unit, 
weighing only 33 pounds! 
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EASY 

TO OPERATE 
ON AC OR DC 
CURRENT! 


Simple 4-point threading is so 
easy a child can do it. Other 
“easy” features are: positive 
automatic re-wind ... Control 
panel visible in dark... Quick 
adjustment from 400 te 1600 
foot reels. 





FLAWLESS 
VOLUME AND 
BRILLIANCE! 


* 
Perfect sound and tone contro! 
for large room or small . . .750- 
watt brilliancy...Fast F1.6 
coated lens .. . Microphone 
and phonograph pickup con- 
nections...Sound or, silent. 


SOUND PROJECTOR 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 








